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All the belts in this picture are Chicago Belting belis—many of them sixteen 
years old. This factory—oneof the largest in the city of Cleveland—has standard- 
ized its entire plant on Chicago Belting pre-tested belis—as have hundreds of big 
hlants in every known belt using industry. 


Leather Belting 
OWhat it means and what its worth 


The use of pre- -tested leather belting 1 is the 


.most advanced and most efhcient method of 
transmission known. Well designed drives 
equipped with these belts give you a higher average 
efficiency overa longer period of usetul lite than any 
other type of drive. 


power 


Pre-tested leather belts are the development of the 


application of scientific testing methods to the production of 
leather belting. Every Chicago Belting belt has been tested and 
retested in every manutacturing operation, and the finished product 
is a more standardized high quality of leather belting than has been 
heretofore available. 


Pre-tested leather belts are the most durable of all high 


grade leather belts and any high grade leather belt is more 


efficient and less costly than chains, direct connected motors or any 
of the belts made of substitutes for leather. 


Pre-tested leather belts cost no more than any good 
belt costs—due to quantity production. That they last 


longer will be a revelation to all those who have not heretofore tried 
them. 
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WHITIN VERTICAL 
OPENER 


with Cage Section and Apron 
Delivery 


Air Tight 
Adjustable Beater 
Adjustable Grid Bars 
which are 


Individually Removable 


PRODUCTION, QUALITY 
GUARANTEED 


on your’ 
Requisitions 


— These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils 


Chemicals 


Unirep CHemicat Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers | 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. L. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicagy, [Il. 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 
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MANY, 


Cocheco Belting 


Honest Leather for 
Faithful Service 


Leather cut from the backbone center of 
selected hides, correctly tanned, curried and 
finished to meet each specific driving need— 
honest leather such as goes into Cocheco 
Belting—Makes the most efficient, durable 
economical driving medium we know. 


A Cocheco Belt has elasticity with little 
stretch—picks up easily and seldom needs 
shortening; high tensile strength enables it 
to carry a heavy load without breaking; per- 
fect contact with the pulley prevents slipping 
with its attendant power waste. 


Cocheco Belting gives faithful service wher- 
ever leather belting may be used. 


The Cocheco Booklet tells all 
about it. May we send it? 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Dover, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


14-16 N. Franklin St. 71-73 Murray St. 
Chieago, Hl. New York, N. Y. 


157 Summer St... Boston, Mass. 
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SAC 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


A Picker Room, Wiscassett Mills Co.. Albemarle, N. C. 


The name Wiscassett has always stood for quality. 


This group of mills, which has a wide range of yarn numbers, 
from coarse carded work to fine combed work, uses Saco-Lowell 
Pickers which were built at our Kitson Plant. 


Let our experience as premier builders of picking equipment in 
this eountry be of value to you. 


Investigate our new models and modernize your picker room. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


SALES OFFICES 
No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET MASONIC BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. GREENVILLE. S. C. 
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Plans for studies and experiments 
of deep importance to textile inter- 
ests are being made by several divi- 
sions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, it is diselosed in the printed 
record of the hearings before the 
House Appropriation Committee, 
which testimeny became available 
when the appropriation bill was in- 
Lreduced. 

Tests of strength and evenness of 
each grade of cotton, in actual spin- 
ning operations, are being conduct- 
ed by the Bureau of Agricultural 
BKeonomics at Clemson College, 
Clemson College, 8S. C., the testimony 
shows, and it is hoped to have re- 
sults ready for announcement in the 


spring. 
The Division of Textiles and 
Clothing of the Bureau of Home 


Economics is engaged in assembling 
information on textiles and clothing 
to be published for housewives soon 
and expects shortly to start a num- 


ber of research studies which are 
of importance. 
The appropriation bill carmes 


$124,637,715 for the 1926 fiscal year. 
Of this, $80,000,000 is for road con- 
struction. For the department 
proper, omitting the Bureau of 
Public Roads, the bill carries $44,- 
637,715, a decrease of $2,712,436, 
compared with the current appro- 
priation, and an increase of $635,715 
as compared with the recommenda- 


tions .of the Budget Bureau for 
1926. 

More for Crop Study. 
The Bureau of Entomology is 


given $255,440 for investigation of 


insects affecting Southern field 
crops, which includes cotton. This 
is an increase of $15,000 over the 


current year. This increase is to be 
divided between investigations of 
the “dry-land boll weevil,” a new 
pest of cotton, and the cotton flea, 
or hopper. 

The Bureau of Home Economics 
is recommended $90,000 by the com- 
mittee, an increase of $10.220 over 
its present appropriation, but $4,780 
less than the Budget Bureau ap- 
proved. The increase is to be spent 
in cost of living studies, in expand- 
ing the textile work and investiga- 
tions of home preservation of foods. 
For eradication of the ecotten boll 
weevil, $280,000 will be available, a 
slight reduction. For control of the 


pink boll worm, $300,000 will be 
available, a reduction, but more 


than was actually spent last year in 
this work. 


For administration of 


the cotton futures act, $188,500 is 
recommended, the same as last vear. 
For closing the work of the Wool 
Division of the War Industries 
Board $11,290 is recommended, the 
same as this year. 

For Clothing Investigation. 

In explaining the work of the Di- 
vision of Clothing and Textiles, Dr. 
Louse Stanley, chief of the Division 
of Home Economics, who asked an 
increase of $4,180 for this division, 
said: 

“The work of the division 
been started this year, but an addi- 
tional sum is needed im order to 
carry out the experimental work 
contemplated. At the present price 
of clothing and textiles the complex 
problems of selection presented by 
the many types of fabrics now of- 
fered on the market make it imper- 
ative that experimental studies be 
made of the effect of these varia- 
tions on the durability and specific 
usefulness of the materials from the 
standpoint of the consumer. The 
present widely expressed desire for 
definite information upon which 
economic judgments may be based 
gives this timely importance. The 
closely related problems of house- 
held care and conservation of cloth- 
ing also need more scientific study. 
Clothing design and construction as 
met both in the selection of ready- 
to-wear garments and in the con- 
struction of garments in the home 
is of particular imterest at this time 
when there is a growing realization 
of the extravagapt expenditure of 
money and energy demanded by 
fashion. Studies dealing with the 
application of the fundamental 
principles of artistic design to dress 
and the time-saving methods of 
satisfactory home construction are 
very much needed.” 

Miss O’Brien, chief of the Division 
of Clothing and Textiles, explained 
the plans of the division and show- 
ed the committee some of the illus- 
trations she has selected for the 
bulletins which are being prepared. 
Miss O’Brien said: 

“The organization of the Division 
of Textiles and Clothing was not 
begun until July, 1924. Since lab- 
oratory space was not available un- 
til October and the necessary equip- 


has 


ment is just being placed, we felt 
that our best eontribution durimeg 
the few months the division has 


been operating was to assemble the 
material on textiles and clothing 
which is now widely seattered and 


availinble to the housewife only in 
technical publications, and presen! 
them in a form useful to her. We 
are therefore preparing bulletins on 
the selection of cotton, wool, and 
silk fabrics, pointing out the factors 
which influence their wearing and 
o her qualities. 
“Fads” Too Important. 

“Realizing that style and the pass- 
ing fad exert too large an influence 
on the choice of women’s garments, 
we are also preparing a publication 
on costuming in which stress is be- 
ing placed on the artistic and hy- 
gienic aspects of clothing. 

“The above material is being pre- 
sented as lantern slides for 
the -office of textension as well as 
in bulletin form. The complex 
nroblems of selection presented by 
the many types of fabric now of- 
fered on the market make an exten- 
this service very desirable. 

“Research studies which have 
been planned and which will be 
started as soon as equipment is 
available include the following: 

“A study of simple tests which the 
consumer can use to determine the 
quality of the fiber and fabric which 
is being selected. 

“A study of the effect of the fin- 
ishing now applied to silk and other 
c‘oth on the action of the fabric to 
wear, light, water spotting, etc. 

“The effect of heat and chemical 
agents which are applied during 
laundering and cleaning upon the 
textile fiber and fabric. 

“The simplification - of sewing 
processes and garment construction, 
which will enable the housewife to 
construct garments without an ex- 
cessive expenditure of. time and 
energy. 

“In order to carry forward these 
projects, the sum of $4,180 is re- 
quested in addition to the amount 
allowed this year. 

“The material which is available 
al the present time is widely scat- 
lered in technical publications got 
eut in such form that the housewife 
can only understand it with grea! 
difficulty. In our publications we 
are not dwelling only on topics such 
as faulty materials, but we are try- 
ing to point out the good and bad 
possibilities of fabrics. These illus- 
trations show some of them. The 
ene you have in your hand shows 
a defect in construction only one 
yarn has come out, but it has pulled 
the whole piece out of shape. The 
one you just picked up shows how 


use of 


of 


over-bleaching may occur: in that 
pirticular case the filling yarns of 
lhe fabric used in the sleeve had 
been bleached to such an extent 
that it went to pieces when it was 


washed. The others show fabric 
constructions which are to be 
avoided. We are using these in 
connection with a bulletin on the 


cotton fabrics. The 
photographs all show cotton fab- 
nies, except the one there that deals 
with silk and paper.” 

Tests of Cotton Values. 

Kegarding the tests of intrinsic 
values of cotton, Professor Palmer. 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, told the committee: 

“The work is dene in co-operation 
with Clemson College, at Clemson 
College, 8. C., and we are engaged 
at the present time on a spinning 
lest of the standards themselves. 
The standards were revised in July, 
1923, effective August 1, 1924. We 
are running these tests to test the 
strength and evenness of the varns 
made from each grade of cotton. 
Then we fre taking the yarns that 
we make in this way and using them 
as filling in cloth that we will make, 
and putting the whole piece through 
a finishing process to determine the 
comparative desirability from a 
bieaching and dyeing standpoint. 


selection of 


The results of that will be out in 
the spring. 

“The most baffling thing is the 
question of the characters of the 


fibers. We have three qualities that 
are quite satisfactorily standardized 
at the present time. We have color 
standards, we have standards for 
grade, for color which is distinctly 
different from that in the white 
boxes, and we have standards for 
the length of the staple. The in- 
langible thing is the character. the 
strength of the fiber, the diameter 
of the fiber, the spiralitv, what is 
called the hardness or softness, all 
those things that affect the spinning 
quality of cotton, and to get at that 
we have made some studies of the 
breaking strength of individual 
fibers m connection with our spin- 
ning tests, etc. We are in hopes 
that we will be able to show mate- 
rial progress on that this year.” 
Cotton Marketing Problems. 
The sub-committee in charge of 
the bill displayed great interest in 
marketing problems of cotton, and 
several members questioned the ad- 
visability of shipping raw cotton to 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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HE manner of doffing fly frames 
varies, chiefly as regards the re- 
moval of the flvers and full bobbins 


and placing empty bobbins on the 
spindles. To minimize the loss of 
production due to doffing, every 


possible preparation should be at- 
tended to before the frame stops for 
doffing, such as, arranging empty 
bobbins singly on special bobbin 
holders, or in pairs between the 
spindles and resting on the bobbin 
rail boards with the notched ends 
of bobbins at the front; cleaning top 
clearer covers just before dofting if 
full bobbins or flyers or both are to 
he temporarily placed thereon dur- 
ing doffing; obtaining one or more 
empty conveying boxes in readings 
at the frame end, the Textile 
Recorder. 


One frame tenter should help an- 
other during the actual dofting, as 
well as one or two back tenters as- 
sisting at the frame concerned for a 
few minutes. After the full bobbin 
stop motion has acted, tenters must 


not be allowed to run a frame for 
several layers to get a little more 
on the bobbin, as this practice is 


particularly harmful to the roving. 
Flyers to be stopped in best position 
and cleaned down. When lilting 
flyers off the spindies, the thumb 
should be held against the boss side 
hole to prevent the slack passing 
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down the hollow leg. Frame should 
not be stopped with the bobbin rail 
at the end of a layer. Full bobbins 
not to be thrown carelessly on top 
of one another in the conveying 
boxes, as much black and oil-stained 
roving thereby results. Empty con- 
veying boxes to be periodically 
cleaned, and not filled to excess with 
rovings as to fall off on the floor 
during transit from process to 
the other. The preferences of indi- 
vidual frame tenters as regards dof- 
fing are worth careful study by the 
carder, and a few minutes’ super- 
vision of the operation occasionally 
during the day and any carelessness 
cheeked is time well spent. 


one 


Creeling. 
All skewers or pegs to be kept in 
good condition and with a good 
round point at the lower end. [If 


the bottom ends are broken or blunt 
they can be repaired by bobbi 
makers at small cost. Smooth steps 
or pots are desirable, but they re- 


quiré inspection at intervals and 
faulty ones replaced. Long, wet, 
dirty and hard-twisted  piecings 
should be disallowed. Soft bobbins 


to be placed in that row which is in 
most direct line with the drawing 
rollers so that the minimum tension 
will be exerted when unwinding. 
Adjacent bobbins in creel to be ar- 
ranged not to make contact, and too 


many bobbins should not come 
empty at about the same time. One 
or more layers of good slubbing or 
intermediate must not be “screwed 
of’ when creeling, nor should the 
unwinding of parte of the last layer 
ie allowed to touch the floor. Some 
fly frame bobbins have a ridge at 
the top to make it more difficult to 
“serew off” any good material. The 
fenter should observe whether the 
nieeings from full bobbins come 
through intact. Skewers which fil 
the bobbins easily are preferable. In 
some cases the two slubbing or in- 
fermediate bobbins fed per spindle 
are not taken from the same set. 
To reduce the difference in tension 
on the two ends fed, one arrange- 
ment is that an end from each of 
the front row and back top row are 
combined, and an end from each of 
the back middie and bottom rows 
pass through together. During 
creeling there should be very little 
waste made. Any single or double 
which passes forward on to the 
bobbin must be removed therefrom, 
no matter how or when caused. 


Wrapping. 

Each fly frame should be wrapped 
daily at regular times and the actual 
results stated in a record book kept 
for the purpose, suitably ruled for 
date, frame number, ‘standard 
weight, actual weight of length 
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wrapped, and in some cases the 
temperature and humidity of the 
room. The usual lengths wrapped 
are 15 yards of slubbing, 30 yards 
of intermediate, and either 30 yards 
or 60 yards of roving. Oceasionally, 
full and nearly empty bobbins 
should be wrapped, as also shorter 
lengths than those stated, and the 
results compared with those of the 
standard length. The under-carder, 
carder and manager should inspect 
the record or wrappings at inter- 
vals, and when any changes in the 
gearing are made some indication 
ought to be made against the frame 
concerned in the record book. In 
some mills a daily record sheet must 
be filed in showing all the drawing 
and fly frame wrappings. As little 
changing of draft whéels at fly 
frames should be done as possible, 
and to this end strict care should 
be especially taken to have the 
drawing. frame sliver as near the 
exact weight as possible and the 
drafting well done. If a roving 
frame produces roving lighter or 
heavier for two or more successive 
wrappings than can be tolerated, 
then the drait wheel must be 
changed a tooth in the required di- 
rection. 


It is more difficult to decide what 
the exact correct diameter of soft- 
Continued on Page 34) 


and four pulleys. 


Four Frame Drives 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 


Gas and Oi! Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 
Mining Machinery 


ALLIS-CHALME 


ANUFACTURING » COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.4 


This universal four frame drive consists of am Allis-Chalmers type “AR” spinning frame 
motor, together with two ring oiling self aligning, high speed hangers, shaft, coupling 
It is particularly adapted to old mills, and to installations where a 
closer, placing of the frames is necessary. Built especially for textile service, it is finding 
application in many mills. 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mull Machinery 


Powe: Transmsson Machunery 


“ 
+ 

| agnes( cotrd uge! 

Steam and Electne Hosts 
Ag Compressors - Au Brakes 

Agnculturel Machinery 

‘ 
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A bit of HISTORY 
AND A LITTLE PARADOX 
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by Chas. E. Carpenter 


F. HOUGHTON &€& CO. 

were the very first to man- 

ufacture a Stainless Oil; 

they are now the most ex- 

tensive manufacturers of 
@ stainless oil, and they have 

always contended that 
there is no such a thing as a stainless 
oil. 


And here is the reason. 


When you cause a stain you cause a 
ehange in color; color is merely the 
reflection of light. Distilled water, the 
least staining of all fluids, will change 


the reflection of light so long as it is 


on afabric. After the water has evap- 
orated and is no longer on the fabric, if 
it leaves no stain it is merely because 
the water when it was on the fabric, 
caused no permanent disturbance to 
the fabric, such as causing the dye to 
run. Therefore, there is no such a 
thing as an oil which will not stain, so 
long as it is on a fabric. The so-called 
Stainless Oils are merely lubricating 
oils which may be removed with the 


least resistance, and which are not apt 
to cause the dyes to run. 


An oil stain is like a fire in a mill. It 
is far better to prevent it than to re- 
move it. Ninety-five per cent of oil 
stains are due to oil drip and may be 
obviated by using HOUGHTON’S AB- 
SORBED OILS. Remember that in 
making this statement we are advising 
you to abandon the use of HOUGH- 
TON’S STAINLESS OILS, as well as 
all other oils that drip. 


You do not have oil stains where 
HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS are 
used, because and only because there is 
no oil drip from them. HOUGHTON’S 
ABSORBED OILS are not greases, 
which are well known to be power 
thieves, but they are oils, and they do 
not drip. 


If you believe in preventing stains 
rather than removing them, drop us a 
line and we will see that you obtain 
further information. Please mention 
this advertisement. 


E. FK. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago— Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
P. O Box 8! 
Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ATLANTA, GA. 
1001 Healy Building 
Phone: Watnut 4807 


511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 


MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, &. C. 


Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


AS 
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The South Is W’ritng Next Chapter in Textile Fitstory 


HE next chapter in the history of 

textiles will be—is, in fact, al- 
ready being written in the South. 
The vast profits of the World War 
were the last element necessary to 
final success. This stream of wealth 
gave to many Southern mills inde- 
pendence from Eastern and North- 
ern control and the opportunity to 
direct their own destinies. They 
have taken full advantage of this 
opportunity. No one will ever be 
able to put them again in the posi- 
tion of inferiority, unless they beat 
them at their own game with better 
mills and better trained labor, more 
intelligent supervision and a greater 
degree of research: and since the 
South is rather more interested im 
these matters and more in earnest 
about them. it means that the South 
cannot be headed, at least, in this 
generation. 

I have no wish to enter into the 
past history of the cotton industry 
in the South immediately followime 
the Civil War, only to say this, that 
now 1s the first time they have ever 
had a free and unhampered chance 
at the markets, and any one who is 
studying present market conditions 
will agree that they have made the 
most of their first vears of freedom. 

I cannot speak for the moment al 
first hand for other sections, but the 
mill groups about Greenville, S. C. 
and Charlotte, N. C., are certainly in 
a strong strategic position to make 
their full power felt in all markets. 
Their machinery is new, the ar- 
rangements of the mills up-to-date, 
giving greater space to the opera- 
tors and vet greater economy im the 
handing of Processes The class of 
labor is the finest in all America, 
100 per cent native-born American 
citizens, who, through vears of tmal 
and experience, have become splen- 
didly trained; good superintendence, 
and many of the younger men 
Lraimed in. Southern technical 
schools especially for the job, and 
understanding Southern labor and 
Southern mill conditions. After all, 
an industry is but the co-ordination 
of individual forces and enthusi- 
asin. 

Success Certain as Taxes. 

If any group of able men its 
strongly and singly determined on a 
certain objective, success 18 as cer- 
tain as taxes. Every man you meet 
in this region is contident, oplimis- 
tic, fully assured of the future and 
willing to build new mulls, re-equip 
old mills and rearrange selling plans 
for the future as well as the pres- 
ent. You do not hear so much about 
staple merchandise in the South as 
you do in the East, and there are 
more men and more mills experi- 
menting with the proper types of 
fancy goods in the South than in 
the East. The emphasis ts on qual- 
ity and the leading mills are ambi- 
tious to make their products the 
world’s standard, and every day sees 
Southern equipment become more 
flexible-and wide in range. 

For a tong time it has been the 
custom to refer to the goods made 
in the South by the name “South- 
ern,” and this name originally in- 
ferred inferiority, a recognition of 


By M. D. C. Crawford 


the fact that inadequate equipment, 
inexperienced help and green super- 
intendence must result in a product 
inferior to that made in the Eastern 
mills. It seemed, with the recent 
progress of the South in mind, ad- 
visable as well as fair to remove 
this designation, since the mills in 
the South, particularly, in yarns 
from Gaston county, were producing 
grades equal to any produced in the 
Kast and in many instances supe- 
rior. There are many mills in that 
region that get a premium on thew 
varn. All the varn used in a cer- 
fain famous soft collar, requiring 
great evenness and strength in yarn, 
is spun in a single mill in Gaston 
county by arrangement with the 
collar manufacturers. No other mil! 
has been able to give them a com- 
parable technical service. There are 
fine yarn goods in Greenville making 
more complicated and more fash- 
ionable eotton mixtures than -any 
mill in New England has yet essay- 
ed. For this the name “South- 
ern’ still means to many im the 
trade a term of reproach. 


In Charlotte | took this problem 
up with SS: B. Alexander, of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
He said: “I am only expressing an 
individual opinion without consul- 
tation with any of my associates in 
the milts of the South, and I do not 
know that they will wholly share 
these views, but it seems to me that 
we, as manufacturers in the South, 
would be wrong in, giving up the 
name “Southern” just when we are 
giving if a definite quality ‘signifi- 
cance. For 50 years, ever since the 
Civil War-in fact, the name has 
meant inferiority in merchandise 
and. we have carried this load in 
many instances unjustly for a half 
century, and it has cost us untold 
millions of treasure. Now when we 
are just making the name a valua- 
ble sectional trademark, a guarantee 
of technical performance, the as- 
surance of trained labor and new 
machinery, it is suggested that we 
relinquish it and all goods, yarns 
and fabrics to be simply designated 
by counts and weights, unless act- 
ually branded. This is not the time 
for such a change. 


“The great. development in the 
South in the last ten years has not 
heen matched by a similar develop- 
ment in the East. During the pe- 
riod, when 10,000,000 spindles have 
been added to the South, there have 
been no appreciable additions in the 
Kast. As a general rule, the mils 
in the South are newer by several 
loom years than the mills in the 
Kast, are better equipped, run more 
steadily, and have a better class of 
labor. We are now putting up fin- 
ishing plants in the South, and some 
of our mills studyimg market condi- 
Lions with intelligence realize fhat 
styling and diversification of prod- 
neis are essential to their proper 
development, and are consequently 
building up a higher and higher 
name for all products from the 
South. 


in Daily News Record. 


“If it lay entirely with me, I 
should keep the name ‘Southern’ as 
» mark of distinction, as a kind of 
regional trademark of quality. We 
have earned it both by the years of 
our self-denial and the years of our 
success, and the time is not far dis- 
lant when every merchant and in- 
deed every individual in America 
will realize that a. piece of fabric 
spun, woven and dyed in the South, 
s the highest expression of the tex- 
tile arts in America. If we have not 
huill with this in mind then we 
have built without faith.” 

This was a point of view new to 
me, and, had I heard it without vis- 
iting the mills, I might have treated 
it with less respect than I now re- 
ceive it. If there were a Southern 
manufacturer, as Mr. Alexander is, 
and had his. visions and opportunity 
for knowledge, I should certainly 
take his position im regard to the 
word Southern without a moments 
hesitation. 


There is one fact in the situation 
that deserves serious consideration. 
If a mill, because of antiquated ma- 
chinery, lack of technical direction 
or poor styling, finds it unprofitable 
to run in the East, it can be closed 
down, and the labor either returns 
to its home in Europe or is distrib- 
ufed among other industries in the 
Kast. The man who closed down a 
mill in the South, while he was able 
to run it and closed it down merely 
heeause of his inactivity or lack of 
judgment, would be socially and 
commercially ostracized. They have 
brought this splendid labor force 
out of the mountains into the. mill 
valleys, they have housed them and 
buill splendid schools and hospitals, 
and assisted them in the building of 
churches, they have established in 
the wilderness modern, industrial 
Villages, where the comforts of life 
are assured to all who are willing 
to work, and this ts a frugal, indus- 
trious law-abiding people. 

They must live by the mulls, and 
the mills must hve by them, and 
there is a better understanding be- 
tween employer and employee in the 
South than in any other broad in- 
dustrial region I have ever seen in 
the entire world. I am no foe of 
labor unions, and I believe in the 
fundamental right of men to organ- 
ize, but I have never seen in the 
rosiest promises of any labor organ- 
ization a condition of life as good 
as has been created in the district 
between Charlotte and Greenville, 
with which I am immediately famil- 
iar. As a matter of fact, this labor 
is In no need of organization: they 
are already of one mind and share 
common ambitions and common 
ideals, and- im working in the mills 
and for the mills rather than in lit- 
fle mountain farms they have not 
surrendered one iota of independ- 
enee, but have added to it a splendid 
education. . There are certain eco- 
nomic factors that are just begin- 
ning to be apparent that must be 
controlled. The constant advance of 
land value incident on the building 


of mills and mill villages may in 
time create a burdensome overhead 
for the mills, and some new method 
of controlling or curbing such ad- 
vances must be found. But the fact 
remains that 15 or 50 years ago 
Gaston county was a wilderness of 
dust and mud roads, impenetrable 
pine forests, the haunt of the trap- 
per, the hunter and the moonshiner. 
Now you drive all day long on splen- 
did concrete roads, and you are 
always in sight of a mill chimney 
and a mill village. This is the great, 
fine spinning center of the South, 
and contains 1,500,000 more fine yarn 
spindies. The mills are usually in 
small units of 10,000 spindles to a 
mill, under capable superintendents, 
and each unit making a very limited 
range of counts. Specialization is 
the order of the day. 

There is a movement now on foot, 
and rapidly gaining headway, to 
bring looms to these spindles. There 
are in this county several smal! 
units of looms, and they are highly 
organized looms, boxes, dobbies and 
jacquards, and the tendency is to 
make these mills highly specialized 
and highly flexible to meet the de- 
mands of the market. They are 
building there a new Manchester, 
England, or a new. New Bedford, 
Mass., and they are basing it on con- 
tented, industrious, well-trained la- 
bor, splendid mechanical superin- 
tendence and a keen appreciation of 
market values. 

It is written that you should not 
put new wine in old bottles; it 
might be paraphrased that you can- 
not compete with new machinery 
with aritiquated mills, and this is a 
fact that deserves very serious con- 
sideration from all factors in the 
textile industry who may find them- 
selves in competition, with the new 
South. 


Increased German Imports of Cotton 
Cloth. 


Imports of cotton cloth into Ger- 
many during the first nine months 
of 1924 reached 18,878 metric tons 
compared with 4,974 during the cor- 
responding period of 1923—an in- 
crease of approximately 280 per 
cent, according to Consular adviees 
to the Department of Commerce 
from Dresden. German exports of 
cotton cloth during the first three 
quarters of 1924 amounted to 43,888 
metric tons, a decrease of 17 per 
cent from the 16,670 metric tons 
shipped during the first nine months 
of 1923. Unbleached goods compris- 
ed more than 50 per cent of the 1924 
imports, and the exports of this 
classification included 1,285 metric 
tons destined for the United States. 


Unemployment in German Textile 
Industry Deereases. 
Unemployment in the German 
textile industry continued to de- 
crease during October. Operation 


on reduced hours was discontinued 
in almost all textile branches, and 
in many instances, there has been a 
shortage of skilled textile workers, 
Consul Dreyfus, Dresden, reports. 
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Studying the Job and 


Overcoming Tradition 


HE November issue of “Cotton 
Chats,” published by the Draper 
Corporation, says: 

“A most profitable session of the 
recent convention of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers was devoted to the subject of 
‘Studying the Job. 

“The oldest art known to man is 
that of spinning and weaving of 
fibers into some form of fabric. I! 
has been claimed that without this 
art civilization would have been 
impossible. 

“Archaeologists tell us that before 
the dawn of recorded history the 
weaver had produced every form of 
fabric known to the modern art. 

“Here is apparent justification for 
those who assert-that weaving is the 
most extensively studied art known. 

“As an art? Yes. 

“As a job? 

“The fly shuttle is less than two 
centuries old. The power loom has 
been in successful operation a little 
over a century. The automatic loom 
is thirty years old. 

“The art is old. Primitive meth- 
ods produced fabrics of wonderful 
artistry. 

“The job is. new. Its purpose is 
to produce by mechanical means as 
near an approach as possible to the 
fabrics of primitive art—and to do 
it successfully and profitably under 
the economic conditions modern in- 
dustry and competition impose. 

“The job is new. It changes every 
year, with the introduction of every 
new machine and every new condi- 
tion. 

“The job has not been overstud- 
ied. If you don’t have somebody on 
the job of studying the job all the 
time, you will soon be a back num- 
ber—and in these modern days, that 
means failure. 

“Studying the job is a real job. It 
is a Job for the agent, the superin- 
tendent, the overseer of weaving 
and every overseer and workman 
down the line. 

“The man who studies the job 
recognizes at the outset that it is 
possible to do things better, in a 
more economical and effective way 
than they are now being done. The 
object of studying the job is to find 
out where these betterments may 
be made and how to make them. 

“The man who studies the job will 
try first to size up the situation and 
locate the oopportunities. 

“He will not waste time on weav- 
ing problems settled before the 
dawn of recorded history. The 
problem of today is the problem of 
methods—the most efficient way of 
using tools this industrial age af- 
fords for producing evér-improving 
fabrics at a price that will keep his 
mill successful financially agains! 
ever-increasing competition. 

“The tool that has been far and 
away the outstanding leader in re- 
ducing costs and increasing produc- 
tion is the automatic loom. 

The man who studies the job will 
find that this tool has never been 
fully appreciated, never fully em- 


ployed. We have had _ experts 
studying the job for years in your 
mills. What they say is based on 
experience and a wide acquaintance 
with actual conditions. What they 
say a few venturesome manufac- 
turers are beginning to put mto 
practice with results that are 
proving most profitable. The man 
who studies the job and tries to put 
improved methods to the test runs 
against the biggest obstacle to all 
human progress—tradition. 

“In an industry as old as the mak- 
ing of textiles tradition is a real 
burden. ‘It ean't be done’ from ex- 
perienced mill men and valued 
overseers sounds final and authori- 
tative. It kills venturesome enthu- 
siasm. Frequently it absolutely 
blocks progress. 

“But—the world has gone forward 
under the lead of men who have 
done the impossible. 


“If you would study the job don't 
turn a deaf ear to new ideas; don't 
listen too lone to the doubters. 
Don't be frightened or handicapped 
by tradition. 

“More looms per weaver?” 

“It can’t be done! 

“If you are studying the job, walk 
through that weave room you are 
so proud of. The weavers are not 
busy. Everything must be running 
well. The looms are all producing 
cloth. Nothing for the weavers to 
do. 

“Did you hire them to loaf or to 
work? 

“Why do you pay them their 
wages? Are you getting a days 
work for a days pay? 

“If the looms have been perfected 
to the point where the weavers have 
little to do, why not get the full 
value of your investment in im- 
proved looms and let them super- 
vise enough machines to earn their 
wages? 

“It is fair to them, for otherwise 
you cannot meet modern competi- 
Lion and soon you will have no jobs 
for them. 

“It is essential to your own busi- 
ness Success. 

“It is good public policy for it 
means reduced cost to the consum- 
er—and that is the real measure of 
public welfare, the ladder on which 
the modern world has advanced to 
a higher plane of living for each 
and every one of us, rich and poor 
together. 

‘Bobbin girls? 

“If you are studying the job you 
will find your weavers — expert 
workmen and drawing the pay to- 
day of skilled workers—are spend- 
ing a large share of their time put- 
ting in bobbins, a few at a time, and 
consequently visiting each loom far 
too offen. This work requires no 
brains and only such skill as young 
and nimble fingers can quickly ac- 
quire, 

“Use bobbin girls at the pay of 
unskilled help, learners in the 
weave room, and give your weavers 
the real job of supervising the mak- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. | 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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An Airplane 
View of the 
Home of 
Douglas Starch, 
Cedar Rapids, 


lowa 


Doucias Crown 


STarcn 


MOOTH and uniform, free from all 

impurities and foreign material. A 
thin boiling starch made especially for 
the textile trade. Produced in the most 
| modern and perfectly controlled starch 
| plant in America. 


Douglas Crown Starch is the result of 
over 20 years of study and experience in 
the production of textile starch and its 
uses. It is essentially the most perfect 
starch made. 


Douglas Starch is available in all special 
and standard grades— 


DOUGLAS CROWN STARCH 
(A refined thin boiling starch) 


DOUGLAS PEARL STARCH 
DOUGLAS POWDERED STARCH 
DOUGLAS WARP SIZING STARCH 
DOUGLAS LION MILL STARCH 


Our representative will promptly supply 
samples and full information. Write to 


PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Corn Products 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Southern Representatives New Engiand Representatives 


| ' G. L. MORRISON. Greenville ‘ MARBLE-NYE COMPANY 


H. ALMAND., Arlanta. Ca Boston and Y’orc-ster, Mass 
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Better Sales Method Method Needed 


It is believed that with energetic 
efforts, properly directed, American 
firms might increase their sales of 
cotton cloth in the Egyptian market, 
and that American trade-marked 
lines of cotton hosiery can continue 
io do an increasing business due to 
‘he prestige now enjoyed by several 
well-known American makes, ac- 
cording to reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner May and Consul Ives, 
Alexandria. American hosiery of all 
types is bought on a quality basis 
which hes been established on act- 
ual performance. Advertising is a 
very important element in keeping 
United States brands of hosiery be- 
fore the Egyptian public. 

Yarns and textiles comprised 34 
per cent of the total imports into 
Keypt during the first eight months 
of both 1923 and 1924, and their ag- 
gregate value for the period under 
discussion was 718.965 and 
345,735, respectively, according 
to reports to the Department of 
Commerce from Consul Ives and 
Trade Commissioner May, Alexan- 
dria. (The average value of the 
Egyptian pound at current exchange 
during the first eight months of the 
year was approximately $4.75 in 
1923 and $4.46 in 1924.) Cotton piece 
goods constituted slightly over 50 
per cent of the total value of the 
group “yarns and textiles” in 1924: 
the balance included £E1,704,808 
worth of other cotton manufactures, 
£K1,219,758 of wool manufactures, 
£i1,247,995 of silk manufactures, 
£435,649 of jute manufactures, 
£166,734 of linen products, £E134,- 
971 of hemp manufactures, and 
£128,967 of other textiles. Each of 
these groups showed a slight im- 
provement in value over figures for 
{he corresponding period of 1923. 

The volume of Egyptian imports 
to the five principal classes of cot- 
ton piece goods declined from 128,- 
462,000 square meters during the 
first eight months of 1923 to 103,098,- 
000 for the corresponding period of 
1924. Of these amounts the United 
Kingdom supplied 108,562,000 in 1923, 
and 92,823,000 in 1924; Italy furnish- 
ed 16,514,000 square meters in 1924, 
against 13,670,000 in 1923, its largest 
gains having been made in the 
printed and piece-dyed classifica- 
lions: and unimportant amounts 
came from other continental coun- 
tries, the United States, and Japan. 
The last-named country confines its 
efforts to compete in this market 
almost entirely to grey goods 
weighing over 110 grams per square 
meters, and in this, they have been 
singularly successful, having in- 
creased their sales of this line from 
1,457,000 square meters during the 
first eight months of 1923 to 3,683,000 
square meters for the like period of 
1924, 

Trade Commissioner May's pre- 
vious report that “the absolute dis- 
continuance of Egyptian imports of 
heavy grey goods from the United 
States during the first four months 
of 1924 is explained by the extreme- 
ly low prices quoted on Japanese 
grey sheetings for delivery ex ware- 
house Port Said throughout the cur- 
rent year. Combined with low price, 


the maintenance of spot stocks has 
given the Japanese control of the 
market not only in Egypt, but 
throughout the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean and Red Sea regions, which 
are supplied mostly from Port Said, 
still applies since no receipts of 
heavy grey goods from the United 
States were recorded during the 
first eight months of 1924, although 
61,669 square meters were imported 
from that source during the corre.- 
sponding period of 1923. 

The total share of the United 
States in Egypt's cotton piece goods 
imports during the period January 
to August, inclusive, was 339,155 
square meters in 1924 and 450,592 in 
1923. In the early part of 1924, good 
quantities of American cotton voiles, 
both dyed and printed, which arriy- 
ed on the Alexandria market were 
promptly sold, and generally we’! 
taken, and it is in this line that the 
most important American business 
in cotton cloth is being done today. 

British India supplies the bulk of 
Egypt's cotton yarn imports, being 
credited with 1,036,673 kilos (kilo= 
2.2046 pounds), valued at £147,222 
during the -first eight months of 
1924. France came second, having 
furnished 325,074 kilos, Italy third 
with 129,866 kilos, followed by the 
United Kingdom with 107,429 kilos. 
Imports of sewing cotton reached 
1.937.212 kilos worth £E181,846, of 
which more than 50 per cent came 
from the United Kingdom and about 
30 per cent from Belgium. 

During the first eight months of 
1924, Egypt imported cotton hosiery 
fo the value of £E,10,958 from the 
United States, an increase of 118 per 
cent over receipts from that source 
during the corresponding period of 
1923. Although these figures repre- 
sent but a very small percentage of 
the total imports of cotton hosiery, 
££442,391 in 1924 and £E360,906 in 
1923, the gain is significant because 
of the strenuous competition now 
being experienced from Germany 
and Japan. The former country 
supplied about 35 per cent and the 
latter slightly more than 25 per cent 
of the total 1924 hosiery importa- 
tion, while Italy, Spain and France 
each accounted for about 8 per cent. 

Imports of wool hosiery come 
largely from the United Kingdom 
and France supplies about half of 
the silk hosiery. The United States 
is credited with £E2,744 worth out of 
a total importation of £E32,432 of 
silk hosiery during the first eight 
months of 1924. 


Let the People Decide. 


The action of Massachusetts vot- 
ers on the child labor law referen- 
dum submitted to them, disappoint- 
ing as it is to the friends of pro- 
gressive legislation, gives rise to the 
question as to why there should not 
be referendums on all proposed 
amendments to the Federal Consti- 
tution. If the people are qualified 
to choose their representatives in 
the Senate. why are they not equal- 
ly well qualified to pass on proposed 
changes in their fundamental law? 
—Buffalo (N. Y.) News. 
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Report Partnership Plan 


partnership plan which gives the 

employees of an industrial prop- 
erty a share Im management and 
profits, equal in many respects to 
that enjoyed by the owners, is sug 
gested for the consideration of in- 
dustry generally in a report on 
“Sharing Management With the 
Workers,” issued in New York by 
the Russe!l Sage Foundation. The 
report is based on a study of the 
Partnership Plan of the Dutchess 
Bleachery, Inc., at Wappingers Falls, 
N. ¥., which, in the opinion of Mary 
Van Kleeck, director of the depart- 
ment of industrial studies of the 
foundation, is “one of the most sig- 
nificant of the several hundred cur- 
rent experiments in giving workmen 
a share in the management of busi- 
ness.” 
‘Orjqnd ey} Zuryhu uy 
Van Kleeck said: “The Dutchess 
Bleachery experience indicates af- 
firmative answers to the much dis- 
cussed questions: Is .it. financially 
safe for a company to permit its 
wage-earning employees to vote on 
questions of shop management? Do 
workers desire to have this share 
of responsibility? Lacking technical 
training and experience in adminis- 
tration, is their judgment valuable 
concerning questions of general 
policy? Will they have considera- 
tion for the interests of stockhold- 
ers? The further point is made 
that in this case, when ‘given power 
to determine policies, the employees 
did not use it to advance their own 
wages and decrease working hours 
regardiess of the financial state of 
the business.” 

The report itself, a document of 
150 pages, was prepared by Ben M. 
Selekman, a member of:the founda- 
tion’s staff, who condueted the in- 
vestigation. 

“The significance of this experi- 
ment, in so far as industry generally 
is concerned,’ declared Miss Van 
Kleeck, “lies in the fact that the 
partnership plan was introduced 
under such unfavorable conditions 
in the Dutchess Bleachery that its 
success in this plant indicates the 
possibility of securing equally, if not 
more, favorable results in almost 
any industrial property through 
equally sincere and efficient ef- 
forts.” 

Mr. Selekman found that the 
partnership plan of the Dutchess 
Bleachery not only affords repre- 
sentation to employees in determin- 
ing condition of their employ- 
ment, but admits a representative 
of the wage-earners in the mill to 
the board of directors, turns over 
entirely to a board of workmen the 
administration of the company’s 
houses for employees’ families, as- 
signs definite responsibility for shop 
management to a board of managers 
composed of six officers of the com- 
pany and of six wage-earners, and 
provides employees with informa- 
tion concerning the financial condi- 
tion and conduct of the business. 

Three years of such co-operation, 
Mr. Selekman says, has transformed 


in Textile Plan 


a2 community of dilapidated and un- 
sanitary houses into a town of clean, 
comfortable, and happy homes, and 
has at the same time revolutionized 
the attitude of employees toward 
production to such an extent that 
the company earned comparatively 
high dividends during two years 
when other plants in the same in- 
dustry were idle because of the 
business depression. 

“As managers, the representatives 
of the operatives have displayed 
good business judgment,” says the 
report. “Not only have they utilized 
the machinery of the partnership 
plan to present and adjust griev- 
ances, but they have co-operated in 
the constructive tasks of running a 
factory. They have suggested such 
methods of increasing efficiency as 
time clocks, foremen’s conferences, 
and mass meetings. Together with 
representatives of the stockholders, 
they elected the present manager 
and superintendent. The whole 
tenor of their participation has been 
not ‘How much can we get out of 
the bleachery for ourselves?’ but 
‘What can we do to make this a 
successful and efficient business en- 
terprise for everyone concerned? 

“The partnership plan has revo- 
lutionized the attitude of the oper- 
atives toward production. All the 
foremen have perceived a new 
alertness on this subject among the 
men. To cut down waste, to make 
certain that no goods were spoiled 
in the process of bleaching, to finish 
the greatest number of yards, meant 
an increase in profits and a larger 
net income to each operative. Here 
was an incentive, direct and per- 
sonal, such as only proprietors of a 
business have heretofore experi- 
enced. 

“There can be no doubt that, in 
spite of the obstacles yet to be 
overcome, the partnership plan has 
had a very real success from the 
point of view of the workers as 
well as from that of the stockhold- 
ers. Not only do operatives feel 
that they have a stake in the suc- 
cess of the business, but the active 
owners realize that a policy of co- 
operative management such as ob- 
tains in the bleachery does’ not nec- 
essarily mean a decrease of divi- 
dends.” 

The conclusion of the report is in 
this statement: “Because of the 
sincerity of those who devised the 
plan in seeking a more democratic 
as well as a more personal basis for 
human relations in industry than 
has hitherto prevailed, and because 
of their courage in putting it into 
operation, the Dutchess Bleachery 
has achieved a place of leadership. 
We hope that this record of co- 
operation and partnership between 
management and operatives in the 
bleachery may lead to equally far- 
seeing experiments in other indus- 
trial establishments.” 

The publication of this report re- 
veals that the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation has had underway since 1919 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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FIRM — BLCAUSE THEY ABE ANSHOE 


Drive-Anchorage of posts 
insures permanent fence alignment 


They start straight and firm for years—in 
swamp or dry ground. In fact, many A. P. 
Fences installed 20 years ago are still in 
perfect alignment. 


Phone or write our nearest representative 
for complete information on the many pay- 
ing features of Anchor Post Fences, includ- 
ing the above. 


Anchor Post Iron Works: 52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C.: R. M. Lane, P. O. Box 1875: GREENVILLE. 8S. C.: 
H. H. Orr, 315 Palmetto Bidg.; SAVANNAH, GA.: C. M. MacLean Co., 20 
East Bay St.; ATLANTA, GA: Beaullieu & Applewhite, Citizens Southern 
National Bank Bidg.; BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: C. 8. Caldwell, 2011 Third Ave. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


For the 
Double 
Shift 


TWIN 
PICK COUNTER 


This new development has taken like 
a hot cake in the textile field. The 
adjusting of the lever by the relieving 
operator automatically records the 
picks of his labor on his side of the 
counter, it saves the cost of an extra 
counter and also eliminates any dis- 
pute between the operators of the 
day and night shifts. 


Like the single Root Pick counter it 
is made to stand vibration and con- 
tinual operations. 


Letus tell you about it. 


The R oot Co. 
BRISTOL, CONN. 


Southern Office: 


W. A. Kenned 
910 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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T’S a far ery from ‘the pioneer- 
ing days in the textile industry 
in North Carolina at the present 
time when, according to Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Printing M. L. 
Shipman, North Caronia stands af 
the very forefront as a cotton man- 
ufacturing state, its cotton mills 
number 386, with 5,918,538 spindles, 
and 83,402 looms. The comparison 
is striking and interesting, says 
Hunter Marshall, Jr., secretary of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of North Carolina, in an article 
in the Charlotte Observer. 


The first cotton mill im. North 
Carolina was built by Michael 


Cehenck and Absalom Wartlick near 


Lincolnton, and its equipment built 
Lo order, represented an investment 
of $1,300. That was in 1913. An- 
other small mill was built at Rocky 
Mount in i817. The first mill of 
anp pretensions built in the state 
was erected at Greensboro by Hen- 
ry ‘Humphries, it being known as 
the Mount Heckla mills. A num- 
ber of other small mills were built 
before the civil war, most of them 
by men whose names are promi- 
nent today in textile circles in the 
state—Holt, Leak, Fries, Morehead 
and others. At the outbreak of the 
war there were just 41,884 spindles 
and 761 looms in North Carolina, 
and these figures were reduced to 
some extent during the latter part 
of the war through the destruction 
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North Carolina 


of mills and mill equipment by mill establishments. This is the which has taken place in the tex- 


Federal soldiers. result, and a healthy result, of the’ tile industry in the Carolinas dur- 
The second stage of the develop- manner in which the industry has’ ing the past 25 pears. 

ment of the textile industry in been developed in North Carolina. Large Number Employed. 

North Carolina was from 1865 to Much credit is due to the leaders in It has ‘been estimated that there 


isso. At the end of this period the’ the textile industry who might be are probably not less than 30,000 
industry had increased a little more mentioned for the genius and hard stockholders in the textile industry 
than 10 per cent, the total being work, as well as capital, that they in North Carolina today. The in- 
brought up to 92,380 spindles. have put into the industry, but dustry furnishes employment ° to 

During the next’ decade the credit must also be given to the 80,000 individuals. This means that 
growth was negligible, but there merchants and other business men, 4 total of not less than 105,000 indi- 
wsa quite a bit of building activity farmers, and professional men 1 _ vyiduals, a large number of them 


during the early 90's so that by various communities in North Car- heads of families, receive their live- 
1900 the state had a total of 1,134,- olina who have grouped themselves |ihood wholly or in part from the 
000) spindles. together to finance a mill, or mills, eotten mill industry. This 105,000 
The real development of the in- for their respective communities. people, with their dependents, con- 
dustry has been during the past rhe late D. A. Tompkins, mill-en- ite a total of not less than 300, 


two decades. In 1900 the spindles 
had increased to 3,163,000, and Im {textile manufacturer, economist 
1920 to 5,150,000. The growth of and philosopher, used to declare ' 
the industry in North Carolina has {phat the greatest thing that could Factors in Expansion. 
heen consistently since 1920, so that happen to agricultral North Car- There have been three outstand- 
loday we have the total, as given olina was the development of the ing factors in the expansion of the 
by Mr. Shipman, of nearly 6,000- «..ti. industry throughout the textile industry in North Carolina 
000 spindles. state, his argument being that the during the past two decades: first, 
North Carolina ranks today first {textile industry would not only con- the readiness of the pioneer manu- 
among the Southern § states and sume at home the raw cotton that facturers, the merchants. profes- 
second among states of the union jg produced in the state but that sional men, farmers, and others, to 


000 souls, or considerably more than 
i? per cent of the population of our 
state. 


gineer, machinery manufacturer, 


in the number of cotton spindles. the mill comunities would consti- risk their -‘money in the industry: 
It ranks first in America in num-_- jyte the best market possible for second, the efficiency and the loy- 
ber of cotton mill establishments other products of the farm. Ex-  alty of the workers in the industry; 
and in the consumption of raw ma- perience has demonstrated’ the third, the availability at reasonable 
terials. It ranks first also in the goyndness of Mr. Tompkins’ logic prices of electric power for the 
number of spindle hours. and manufacturers and others are operation of mills. 

Development of Our Mills. disposed to give a full measure of The fact that the ownership of 


It has been indicated that North credit to Mr. Tompkins’ untiring’ the mills of the State is distributed 
Carolnia is outstanding among the propaganda in behalf of industrial among more than 30,000 stockhold- 
states in the number of her cotton development for the expansion’ ers is evidence of the faith of the 
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HEAVY BEAMS DUPLAN SHELLS 
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Compare the two shipments pictured above. charges. No loom beams in transit. No delay. 


HAZLETON, PA. 135 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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people of the State in the industry. 
The efficiency of the workers in 
the mills of this section, formerly 
held in question, has been demon- 
strated beyond any question and 
their understanding and loyalty 
have been contributing causes to 
the growth of the industry not less 
important than their efficiency. The 
advantages to the industry through 
the availability of electric power is 
found not alone in the saving on the 
power account, but, more import- 
ant if anything, in the fact that the 
use of electric power purchased 
from an outside source has enabled 
the manufacturer to invest pract- 
cally his entire capital in produc- 
live equipment ins‘ead of saving a 
considerable portion of it tied up 
in an individual power plant, and 
in the further fact that a plant can 
be easily and readily expanded 
without thought of the limitations 
that would be placed through de- 
pendence upon a steam plant of 
definite capacity. 


Future of the Industry. 


The factors that have contributed 
lo the upbuilding of the industry 
during recent years are the factors 
that will push it forward to a 
greater future. Investment by in- 
dividuals, including workers in the 
industry, in cotton mill securities 
is steadily becoming more general 
and it is not diffieull today for 4a 
mill man of recognized ability to 
finance an enterprise. Already there 
are three stockholders for every 
eight workers and this proportion 
is steadily becoming larger. 

Meanwhile the men who are mak- 
ing the industry—executives, fore- 
men and the rank and file of work- 
ers—by experience, study, and ap- 
plication to their duties and prob- 
lems, are preparing for the further 
expansion and development in the 
industry which is coming rapidly as 
a joint result of their preparation 
and of the confidence of the invest- 
ing public in the personnel of the 
industry which they constitute. 

The textile industry is today en- 
tering upon a new stage in its de- 
velopment in this section. There 
is a decided trend toward: the fin- 


ishing of goods at home and toward 


the manufacture of fine goods and 
specialties. Competent observers be- 
lieve that there will be a rapid de- 
velopment along these lines during 
the next few years. As a matter of 
fact considerably more progress has 
already been made than most peo- 
ple, including a considerable section 
of textile people themselves, realize. 
This development is calling for 
specialized training and, as indicat- 
ed above, this training is now in 
progress in practically every pro- 
gressive mill establishment and 
community. 
Educational Work. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that the North Carolina 
Board of Yocational Education. with 
the co-operation of the mills them- 
selves, is conducting night schools 
in a large number of mill ecommuni- 
ties for the training of ambitious. 
industrious workers who have a 
vision of possibilities attainable 
through special training and appli- 
cation. to the job. Mr. Stuart W. 
Cramer remarked once that “the 
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child is the hope of future Southern 
industrialism,’ and at Cramerton 
miucational and other facilities for 
lhe development of youth that are 
not surpassed in the State are of- 
fered to the boys and girls of the 
mill eommunity. Mr. Cramer be- 
Leves that as the individuals de- 
velop. the standard of work, the 
standard of goods, and the standard 
of social life in the community will 
develop. 


Not only thinking mill executives 
and workers, but economists and 
business men generally are agreed 
that the future of the industry in 
North: Carolina and the South is 
going to depend largely not only 
upon the development of the indi- 
viduals in the milis but in the com- 
pleteness of the understanding and 
co-operation between: mill execu+ 
times and mill workers: The fact 
is recognized that the interests of 
workers and stockholders, in the 
last analysis, are identical. Neither 
can profit for long at the expense 
of the other, and neither can suffer 
a period of distress, from any cause, 
without bringing to the other. The 
normal operation of the mills means 
wages for the work of the opera- 
tives, and wages for the savings in- 
vested in ‘the form of mill stock by 
the stockholders. Abnormal opera- 
lion, or idle spindles and looms, re- 
sults in’ the. curtailment both of 
payrolls and dividends. 


The experience of-the industry 
during the past thoroughly 
demonstrated the fact that not only 
are stockholders and workers af- 
fected by adverse conditions in the 
industry but that business generally, 
affecting the entire community, suf- 
fers. Conversely’ it is true that 
prosperous times in the industry 
results in better business generally 
throughout the community. The 
more general understanding of the 
economics of the situation promises 
to be of constantly increasing bene- 
fit to both the industry and to the 
community. 


Fall River Production. 


Fall River, Mass——The expected 
resumption of full time operations 
by local textile mills resulted in a 
night operations, unless trade con- 
(ditions make such work imperative. 
At the present time demand is slow 
due possibly to a belief that the 
cotton crop is greater than forecast 
by the recent government report, 
and that the price of raw cotton is 
likely to be lower. Already Eastern 
dealers are prophecying that after 
the first of the year yarn stocks are 
going to accumulate, basing their 
opinion on the belief that yarn mills 
will commence night operations. 
The lack of active demand is likely 
fo continue until after the holidays. 
If at that time the spinner produces 
slight increase in the amount of 
machinery in operation. Fhe Wee- 
lamoe Mills, which have been idle 
for several months, resumed opera- 
lions Monday, which contributes the 
largest amount of machinery start- 
ed. 


There has been some gain in the 
last month, with the result that 
full time operations were looked for. 


Small Pulleys 


THE repeated bending over 
small pulleys tends to wear 
+ belts out very quickly. 

But Ladew Leather Belt. 
ing is not weakened by this 
constant bending. ‘This is 
due to special care and skill 
in tanning and currying. 
The experience gained by 
good belt making since 
1835. 


The leather in Ladew 
belts has most remarkable 
phiability and unusual pul- 
ley-gripping qualities. Its 
fibres are thoroughly lubri- 
cated. Internal friction— 
which destroys belts—is re- 
duced to a minimum. So 
Ladew belts give long-term, 
economical transmission 
even on extremely difficult, 
small pulley drives. 
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Receptacles 
smooth silk 


OUR raw and finished stock needs 
careful handling. 


Mill receptacles used for transporting 
or protecting materials in process must 
have a smooth, clean surface that protects 
delicate threads from breaking as well as 
soiling. 

Diamond Fibre Receptables are made of 
a fine-grained, hard material. The inside 
finish is as smooth as silk. The contents 
cannot catch. The glossy surface pre- 
vents clinging of dust or dirt. 


Diamond Fibre, from which Diamond 
Fibre Receptacles are made, is a hard, 
smooth, wear-resisting material. It is 
almost as strong as iron, lighter than 
aluminum, and practically indestructible. 
It will not crack, splinter, or corrode. 


Our line of Diamond Fibre Receptacles 
includes mill baskets, boxes, barrels, dof- 
fing cars, trays, sample cases, waste-bas- 
kets, etc., in a wide variety of standard 
sizes. 

If you require special sizes, we can 
build to your specifications. Let us send 
you quotations. 


Our new booklet, “Diamond Fibre Re- 
ceptacles,” shows the entire line of 
Smooth Inside Mill Receptacles. It con- 
tains complete specifications on standard 
sizes. 


Write Today for this Booklet 


Diamond Fibre Open 
Side Truck 


This truck is used where 
loading and unloading 
must be done quickly 
and easily. 


Diamond State Fibre Company 


Toronto, Can. Bridgeport, Pa., and Chicago, Ill. London, Eng. 


Branches in Principal. Cities 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of laminated technical materials in 
the world. 


Representative: Mr. A. B. Carter 210 Realty Bullding 


Gastonia, N. C. 
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Mills Must ‘Recognize Style Value 


RADUAL awakening of textile 
manufacturers to the fact that 

style is a dominating influence in 
the industry, and also to the fact 
that they must give greater atten- 
tion to the scientific as well as the 
mechanical problems of production, 
is one of the most encouraging de- 
velopments of the past decade ac- 
cording to Dr. E. W. France, direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Textile 
School, Philadelphia. 

Dr. France has long been an ad- 
vocate of the theory that fabric 
embellishment is as important to 
the textile industry as the produc- 
tion of goods that are perfect from 
a mechanical standpoint. Recently, 
he said that the tendency to pay 
closer attention to style and its in- 
fluence will do more to place the 
industry on a higher plane, and to 
solve some of its more pressing 
merchandising problems, than any 
of the cure-all remedies advocated 
during the past ten .years or more 
to correct various ills that have 
periodically developed. 

He is also more or less in sympa- 
thy with the idea that mass produc- 
tion of textiles by tremendous mills 
which turn out fabrics of the same 
design and texture by the hundreds 
of thousands of yards has reached 
its zenith, except in well known sta- 
ples for household use, such as 
sheetings, and in mechanical cloths 
used in the crafts. Mass production 
may prove satisfactory when ap- 
plied to the manufacture of such 
fabrics, of .low priced motor cars, 
steel ingots or any commodity in 
whieh style is not a dominating ele- 
ment.he says, but is not suited to 
the most successful production of 
textile fabrics which depend on 
style for a market. 

“For many years,’ Director France 
said in outlining his opimmions on 
this subject, “American manufac- 
turers have been obsessed with the 
idea of mass production. Practical- 
ly all industrial study and investi- 
gation has been confined to the 
question of production costs. Our 
manufacturers have struggled with 
problems of machine perfection, 
wages, tariff, plant layout and or- 
ginization, and the like. It 1s not 
my intention to belittle the import- 
anee of those phases of industry, 
but we have given little or no atlen- 
tion, comparatively, to the equally 
important questions of marketing, 
distribution, style influence, and the 
proper styling of fabrics. 

“As a result of this tendency to 
concentrate on mechanical prob- 
lems, we have a lop-sided develop- 
ment. Proof of that fact can be 
obtained by an investigation of con- 
ditions in the textile manufacturing 
centers of this country. If inquiry 
is made it will be found that some 
of the most ‘modern plants in 
America, and for that fact, in the 
world, are not by any means fully 
employed despite the fact that they 
were designed by the most capable 
architects and mill engineers in the 
country and are equipped with the 
most modern machinery. Every- 
thing possible was done to eliminate 
lost motion and to cut cost when 
they were built. They are supposed 


to be the acme of perfection from 
a mechanical standpoint and should 
be able to produce at a relatively 
low unit cost. Yet we find them 
only partly employed and withoul a 
market for their entire output. | 

“In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that some of the Smaller 
mills with more flexible equipment! 
felt the recent depression in textiles 
less than many of-the large produc 
ers. Their greater flexibility per- 
mitted them to switch from one 
character of goods for which there 
was relatively little demand to other 
types for which the market was 
active. I know, for instance, of a 
mens wear mill that changed over 
lo quilts and bedspreads and o>er- 
ated at full capacity and-is now ar 
ranging to switch back to men’s 
wear. 

“In my opinion the trouble lies in 
the fact that the large organizations 
were built up with the mechanics 
of the industry largely in mind. The 
importance of fabric embellishment 
and of style were not considered. 
The owners calculated that all they 
had to do to insure steady employ- 
ment of their capital was to erect 
a mill which would give lower unit 
cost than the one next door. They 
believed everything would he 
smooth sailing if they could accom- 
plish that, and failed to consider the 
important fact that to sell their 
produce they must conform to the 
dictates and requirements of style 
and fashion. 

“Recently, however, a change 
seems to be developing. Concrete 
evidence of the awakening of the 
industry to the importance of style 
was afforded by the recent meeting 
of the National Association of Cot- 
fon Manufacturers at Boston. For 
instance, John Lawrence, speak- 
ing at the marketing session of the 
meeting, forcefully pointed out that 
orders run the mill, and that upon 
the gsuceess with which New Eng- 
land mills can anticipate the style 
demands of the public and fit them 
into mass production depends the 
success of the industry. 

“At the same meeting Daniel E. 
Walsh declared style counselors 
should be included in the personnel 
of any mill anxious to sueceed. Mr. 
Walsh claimed mills have evaded 
‘he missionary expense of creating 
new styles and have been unwilling 
o change equipment when such a 
slep was required by new textures 
or weaves. 


Awakening Will Solve Problems. 

“This awakening to the fact that 
‘he market for a textile fabric de- 
pends not alone on low unit cost 
end mechanical perfection in pro- 
duction, but also on its embellish- 
ment, is especially gratifying as it 
has been our constant aim at the 
Philadelphia Textile School to keep 
design and color schemes in the 
foreground as an essential in textile 
instruction equal in importance to 
any other phase of the work not 
only in the class rooms, but in the 
industry as well. 

“A study of history will reveal 
that from time immemorial, the 
human race has striven toward 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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Silk Looms 


Our Silk Loom, with Knowles Head or Dobby, equipped 
with eight roller bearings on erank, bottom and rocker 
shaft, cut tooth driving gears and shock absorbing 
crank connectors represents the last word in silk Loom 
construction. 


These improvements have resulted in a gratifying 
amount of business from all progressive silk manufac- 


turers. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N. J. 
S. B. Alexander, Southern Manover, Charlotte, N. C. 
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John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also Attachments 


for changing our 
single stitch 
joopers into the 


two-thread 


Election Is Over 
We Are Specialists In Ring Making 


Let’s Do Business 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Wm. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued from last week) 


Cockley Yarn.—In a very general way it may be said that long-staple 
cotton is the cause of this, although it is not always so. There are some 
varieltes of cotton more harsh and wiry than others, and consequently 
more difficult to draw. Sometimes roving being twisted too hard will 
cause it. We know of a mill where the spinning was running unusually 
bad when a new overseer took charge. Investigation showed that the 
speeders were running unusually well, and further investigation showed 
that the roving was twisted too hard. The old spinner had trouble with 
cockley yarn, and had spread the rollers one-eight inch in order to remedy 
it. The extra twist was taken from the roving, the rollers closed up, and 
the spinning ran fifty per cent better. 

By far the most frequent cause of cockley yarn is that there are just 
a few long fibres in a cross section of roving. One end of these fibres is 
held by the middle roller, while the other end is beyond the bite of the 
front roller. The bobbin is consequently pulling the thread down as fast 
as it is delivered by the front roller, but the middle roller, having hold 
of these fibres holds them back, and the other. fibres, being delivered by 
the front roller, and not being taken care of by the bobbin, bend back on 
themselves and form a kink. If a piece of yarn having one of these kinks 
in it is carefully untwisted and the fibres examined, it will be readily seen 
where the trouble is. The remedy, however, is not so simple. It will at 
once occur to the average man that the rollers should be spread, and if 
this is done the trouble will disappear. But, as stated before other troubles 
may take its place, and the next day, or the same the stock may be short, 
end the rollers too far apart. It may be said that cockley yarn occurs more 
jrequently in yarns spun from staple cotton, that is cotton more than one 
inch long. A remedy which never fails, is to have the saddle for the front 
and back rollers only, no weight being on the middle roller. We know 
of a large mill which made the change after everything else had been tried 
und failed, and the results were all that could be desired. It may be said 
that the trouble only occurs on filling, but this is only partially true. It 
does not occur so frequently on warp, because the warp is usually coarser, 
and the greater pull of the traveler pulls the kinks out fast as made, and 
if it does not, the tension on the yarn in the spooler is likely to and. it is 
not noticed in the cloth. We know of one mill which for months kept 
several sets of looms weaving nothing but cockley filling, and every yard 
woven was sold as seconds. 

Waste —This is classed as trouble in the spinning room, and perhaps 
«nm overseer is criticised on this account of it more than any other one thing 
The trouble is not so much in making waste, for that is imevitable, but 
in taking eare of it after it is made. Nothing discounts a spinner so much 
as to have his floor littered up with waste. It is hard to keep the 
spinners from throwing white waste on the floor, but there is no reason 
why they should not be trained to do so the same as they are trained to 
keep roving bobbins, top rollers, or any other material they handle. Not 
only is the habit untidy, and tends to make the spinner careless in other 
matters, but much of this waste becomes mixed with dirt and oil and is 
sold for a trifle. The best way to keep it off the floor is to insist that the 
spinners have pockets in their aprons at least 8x4 inches. [f they do not 
bave them, do not allow them to work until they get them. By the time 
these pockets get full, they become. somewhat in the way, and serve as 
2 reminder that it is time to empty them. An excellent waste box is about 
18 inches high and is made from 12-inch boards set up on end. In the top 
is a round hole, 4 1-2 inches in diameter. These boxes can be packed, and 
made to hold a great deal, and there need be no occasion for their running 
over. 

However, with the most careful system, some good cotton will be 
swept up as waste. This is supposed to.be carefully picked out and 
returned to the picker-room. As a matter of fact, it is often carelessly 
dune, and the writer knows of a case where over 500 pounds of good cotton 
was picked out, of a few bales of sweepings. A good plan is to have the 
good waste picked out, but not have the sweepings put in the box until 
they are inspected by the second hand or overseer. 

Spinners very often leave the room with their pockets full of waste. 
Some of this is scattered about the village, and much of it finds its way 
into pillows and quilts. About the best way to stop this is to have a man 
stationed at the outside door, and require every spinner whose pockets is 
not empty to go entirely back to the spinning room. A very little of this 
has the desired effect. . 

The clearer waste should be kept separate from the sweepings, as it is 
worth three or four times as much. Putting i into a box to itself will 
also tend to keep the floor clean. Just here it may said that the waste 
from dust rolls of the cards can be put with the clearer waste. It is the 
same kind of stock, and is worth as much. 

Bobbins Wound Too Low.—This trouble might be appropriately class- 
ed under the head of “Waste.” for it is certainly a fruitful source of iti 
Not only is the yarn on the bobbin frequently wasted, but the groove by 
which the bobbin is held in the shuttle, being full of yarn, the bobbin 
will not fit properly, and causes a break-out in the loom. A careful weaver 
could prevent this, but even then the bobbin is generally too big to go into 


loopers. 
| | 
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the shuttle, and together with others is sent back to the spinning-room, 
where it wasted by being cut or reeled off. These bobbins are almost 
always the result of carelessness of the doffers. They should be trained 
Lo glance under the ring rail after every doff, and never to leave a frame 
until all the bobbins are down. Many of these bobbins fail to fit because 
they have been wet or steamed and the wood has swollen. Such bobbins 
should all be laid aside, and reamed. The Draper Company has recently 
patented a clutch for the bobbin, which by centrifugal force firmly binds 
the bobbins when the spindle is running, but when not running the arms 
of the clutch remain in a normal position, and the bobbin is free. This 
device will also prevent spindles being sprung and bolsters broken by the 
doffers when an extra tight bobbin is found. Its chief merit of course is 
tou prevent the bobbin rising where the frame is running. This is an ever- 
present trouble on high-speed spindles, and may be caused either by badly 
fiiting bobbins or by vibrating spindles, but in nine cases out of ten it is 
caused by yarn being wound about the base of the spindle, preventing 
the bobbin from binding properly. The experience of the writer has been 
that the bobbins stay down better on the Whitin spindle than on other 
makes. 


With the best system, a good many tangled and the ill-shaped bobbins 
will be returned from the weave-room. If the mill is of sufficient size, it 
will pay well to get a quiller and run al! these pieces into full-size bobbins. 
The yarn if cut or reeled off is worth about 15 to 25 cems per pound, buf 
if put into shape to weave, from 35 to 60 cents. Not only is it a great saving 
in its respect, but it has been found by experience that the spinner will 
Le more careful of the shave of his bobbins, and that the quantity of the 


‘ bad ones will reduced fully one-half. 


Soft Bobbins and Soft Nose Bobbins.We once knew of a large mill 
where there was great complaint on account of the filling knocking off in 
the looms. A rigid investigation showed that they were using a traveler 
that was tight.. Further investigation showed that the spindles and rings 
were so badly set that they had to use light travelers, or the ends would 
not stay up. After the spindles and rings were re-set, they were enabled 
to use © traveler two numbers heavier, and the complaint stopped. Soft 
bebhins on warp frames are frequently caused by their not being doffed 
as soon as full. 

Sometimes only the nose of the bobbin is soft, and will snarl! in the 
shuttle. This is usually caused either by the builder-cam being worn and 
ullowing a pause in changing, or by too much back-lash in the builder 
motion. The effect of this back-lash is heightened ifthe ring rails are too 
evenly balanced. The rails should be heavy enough to go down quickly, 
or light enough to go up quickly. The speed of the ring rail may be too 
siow. It should move fast enough to prevent the coils of yarn riding on 
each other. After the wind reaches the highest point, it should descend 
rapidly so as to firmly bind the previous layer. Some spinners change the 
traverse so as to go up fast and down slow, claiming that the quick down- 
ward stroke tends to jerk the ends down. This tendency does not amount 
to anything, and may be disregarded. Soft-twisted filling is less liable to 
tangle than hard twisted, as it will mash into the yarn prevously spun 
and bind more firmly. 


A light traveler will also cause bad noses, especially in connection 
with high speed. The yarn is not wound tight enough, and the centrifugal 
force throws the layers out and loosens th *m. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The length of spinning frame is found by multiplying one-half the 
number of the spindles by the space, and adding 2 ft. 3 ins. The width may 
be 36 ins. or 39 ins. as desired. If the space is ample, a 39-inch frame is 
preferable, as the bands are longer, and have a better surface on the 
whirl. English frames are much longer than they are usually made in 
America, often having 400 spindles. They usually have two cylinders 10 
inches in diameter, and are frequently belted in the center. Instead of 
clearer boards, they have clearer rollers on the top rollers similar to a 
mule, These rollers lie between the front and middle roller, and are turned 
by friction. 

Separators are called anti-ballooners in England, and have not attained 
ihe degree of excellence they have in ihis country. Ballooning is not an 
unmixed evil, but helps turn the traveler. If the yarn is allowed to 
balloon, a heavier traveler can be used, which for several reasons is desired. 
Among some mill men there is a tendency to dispense with separators, 
especially with fine frames it is customary to have this extra space and to 
fispense with separators. This is not the result of any special design, but 
is merely incidental. The cost of a spinning frame is based on a 2%-in. 
space, and for all numbers, except very covrse ones, the ring is 1%-in., 
allowing ample room on éach side. ae 

About 1% spindles occupy a square foot of floor space, so that 5,000 
spindles would occupy 4000 square feet. Spinning frames are sold at what 
is known as a price per spindle. : 

Spinning frames are driven with any size pulley or belt desired. We 
co not think that less than a 12-inch pulley or 1 3-inch belt should be used 
for a frame of over 200 spindles. It is true, they often have smaller dimen- 
sions, but the best has to be kept so tight thst it qui¢kly wears out, and 
wears the bearing. 

The power required to drive spinning frames depends greatly upon 
the speed and increases at a greater ratio. Tre Draper Company has made 
exhaustive experiments, and found that a horsepower will run 137, 94, 76, 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Yarn, 


ARDY, > 


>. 


Guaranteed ‘Textile ‘Brushes \\ 


PERKINS 
RACTICAL 


ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY 


LOOM 
DUSTERS 


No. 166 LOOM DUSTER—This duster is 13” over 
all, has 5” brush part of horsehair, wire drawn. 


No. 361 LOOM DUSTER—Is of solid back con- 
struction, has 44” brush part, made of horsehair, 


13” over all. 


No. 46 
RAIL 
BRUSH 


Brush part 7”, 
one row of 
horsehair stock 
1%” long. Han- 
die 18”. 


No. 86 

REED 

BRUSH 
Has two rows 
of bristles, 6” 
brush part. 
Length over all, 
11%”. 


ATLANTA BRUSH 


Atlanta 


, Ga. 
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Spinners Association Reviews Market Conditions 


A VERY interesting and valuable 

review of the yarn market sit- 
uation during the past six months 
has just been issued by the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ 
of the 


Association. One 


most important factors in 
the situation, as shown by this re- 
view, 18 that the manufacturing 


margin on cotton yarns has mate- 
rially increased since last July, in 
spite of the fact that both cotton 
and yarn prices are lower than they 
were last year. 

the 
chart which very graphically illus- 
the 
production, 


Accompanying review I8 a 


trates relation between yarn 
shipments 

This 
by C. 
of the 
association, gives a very clear idea 
of the of the market 


for the period under consideration 


and 
during the past six months. 
chart, which 
Singleton 


sales 
was prepared 
Green, secretary 


course yarn 
and is an exceedingly valuable con- 
tribution to the 
contained in the report. 


other information 
It presents 
in an entirely new way information 
of yarn conditions that has hereto- 
fore been unavailable. 


This review of the yarn markets 


says: 


“A review of cotton and yarn 
prices from May 23 to December 1 
presents an interesting study. Tak- 
ing the prices of pivotal numbers of 
yarns, 20-2 ply warps, 30-1 hosiery 
cones and 12-1 skeins and figuring 
the manufacturing margin that ex- 
ists between cotton plus waste and 
yarn prices commission, dis- 
count and shows that in 


less 


freight 


May the manufacturing margin was 
so small as not to permit of replace- 


ments 


without 


excessive 


loss. 


In 


July the manufacturing margin had 
almost disappeared in the instance 
of warps and hosiery cones, and had 


May 
Mfg. 
May 
Mfg. 
June 
Mfg. 
June 
Mfg 
June 
Mfg. 


Range of Cotton and Yarn Prices for Past 
Six Months | 


23 
3 
Margin 
6 


Margin 


14 


Margin 
21 
Margin 


2 


June 28 
Margin 


Mig. 
July 
Mig. 
July 
Mig. 
July 
Mig. 
Aug. 
Mfg. 
Aug. 
Mfg. 
Aug. 
Mfg. 
Sept. 
Mfg. 
Sept. 
Mig. 
sept. 
Mig. 


Mfg. Margin 


5 


Ma rgin 
0 


Margin 


19 
Margin 
26 
Margin 


Margin | 


9 


Margin 


16 


Margin . 


6 
Margin 
13 
Margin 
20 


Margin 
11 


Margin 


Mfg. 
Nov. 
Mfg. 
NOV. 
Mig. 
Nov. 
Mfg. 
Nov. 
Mfg. 


| 


Margin 


8 


Margin . 


15 
Margin 
22 


Ma rgin 


Margin — 


Mfg. 


N. ¥. Spots 


32.39 
32.65 
29.40 
29.90 
29.65 
30.05 
29.75 
32.50 
35.25 
30.95 
30.35 
28.70 
25.80 
23.30 
22.80 
24.45 
22.95 
23.60 
25.15 
24.85 
24.10 


23.75 


12/1 
20/2 Warps 30/1Hos.Cones Skeins 
A6 48 A3 
3.74 5.15 97 
A6 48 A3 
3.33 4.74 
Ad 48 43 
6.33 8.56 3.46 
44% 48 42 
5.419 7.98 2.88 
44% 
5.46 7.33 2.69 
AA 46% 41% 
4.55 6.45 2.24 
44 46% 41% 
4.90 6.77 2.59 
43% AT Al 
1.20 400 Minus 1.10 
47% 50 AA 
1.65 350 Minus 1.57 
AT A9 
6.26 7.66 3.96 
AG 48 43% 
6.04 7.45 3.73 
6 48 43% 
7.98 9.36 5.67 
43%% A5 40% 
9.08 10.05 6.32 
42 44% AO 
10.64 12.53 8.80 
41% 43% 7% 
10.77 12.21 7.09 
4 46 
11.44 12.56 8.83 
43% A6 Al 
12.43 14.32 10.13 
4 46 41 
12.14 13.56 9.37 
46 41 
11.49 12.91 8.72 
6 48 42% 
12.51 13.92 9.28 
46 AY A2 
13.39 15.71 9.7 
AG 49 A2 
13.80 16.12 10.11 


entirely disappeared in the case of 
skeins. 


“While New York spot cotton was 
32.35 on May 23 
20-2 ply warps were 46 cents. 
30-1 hosiery cones 48 cents. 
12-1 skeins 43 cents. 
“November 29, New York spot cot- 
ton was 2375 
20-2 ply warps were 46 cents. 
30-1 hosiery cones 49 cents. 
12-1 skeins 42 cents. 


“The manufacturing margin has 
increased more than 10 cents on 
warps and cones and more than 9 
cents on skeins, showing that de- 
spite the fact of a material reduc- 
tion in price of cotton, yarn prices 
here remained stable, and are now 
on a basis permitting replacement 
without loss. 

“New York spots advanced from 
32.35 May 23 to 35.25 July 26 and 
reached the low point of 22.80 Sep- 
tember 20. Yarns on the other hand 
showed a materially less movement. 


“20-2 ply warps from 46 cents 
May 23 advanced to 47 cents 
August 2, reaching a low point 
of 41.50 September 20. From that 
point advancing to 46 cents No- 
vember 29. 


“30-1 hosiery cones from 48 
cents May 23 advanced to 50 


cents July 26, and receded to 
43% cents September 20, finally 
advancing to 49 cents November 
29. 

“412-1 skeins from 43 cents 
May 23 advanced to 44% cents 
August 2, and receded to 37% 
cents September 20, and finally 
advanced to 42% cents Novem- 
ber 15, and 42 cents November 
29 


“The small fluctuation in the 
price of yarn in spite of the wide 
fluctuation in cotton values is due 


Chart of Yarn Production, Sales and Shipments as Reflected by Operations Reports of Southern Yarn Spinners’ 
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to the conservative curtailment 
practiced by the spinners during the 
depressed period, and sales for less 
than replacement values. 

“We enclose a chart showing the 
comparison of production, ship- 
ments and sales for the period of 
June i to December 1 as represent- 
ed by the operations report of the 
association. The movement of price 
is clearly depicted in the volume of 
productions, shipments and sales 
represented by the chart and the 
increase of sales in the chart shows 
clearly the price conditions as re- 
flected in the schedule of values. 

“A careful study of both the 
range of prices and the chart shows 
clearly how valuable, intelligent, 
conservative operations have proven 
to the spinner. Had it not been for 
curtailment of operations during the 
depression period, and refusal to 
sell at less than replacement value, 
yarn prices would have followed 
their natural trend and have been 
influenced by the movement of cot- 
ton. As it is values today are re- 
munerative in spite of the material- 
ly adverse conditions of the preced- 
ing months. 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


With the announcement of the 
Twenty-first Annual Knitting Arts 
Exhibition and Convention, to be 
held April 6-10, 1925, at Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- 
turers, comes encouraging news 
from Chester IL. Campbell, manager 
of the show, that the number of 
reservations for space made to date 
is far in excess of any of the pre- 
vious exhibitions. 

“This fact,” said Mr. Campbell, 
“clearly indicates the important 
place this annual exhibition is tak- 
ing in the knitting arts trade and 
shows more than any other single 
thing how far a realization of the 
value of co-operation between the 
manufacturer, the jobber and re- 
tailer can go towards creating that 
unity in the trade which makes for 
increased and better business for 
all,” 

The list of exhibitors who have 
applied for space reservations al- 
ready numbers more than two hun- 
dred. This makes it clearly appar- 
ent that this year’s show will far 
surpass any previous effort both in 
the number of exhibitors and in the 
quality and character of their ex- 
hibits. It shows, too, that the pro- 
gressive manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers are. awaking to the un- 
realized commercial possibilities at- 
tendant to this annual exhibition. 

At the close of last year’s show 
the promoters received a flood of 
congratulatory letters from practi- 
cally every exhibitor on the floor. 
The messages conveyed ranged all 
the way from congratulations on 
the efficient manner in which the 
show had been conducted to expres- 
sions of gratitude for the amount 
of business that had been done. The 
unanimous sentiment of every one, 
however, was that the entire event 
was the best ever. At that time it 
did not seem that any succeeding 
exhibition could equal the last one 


let alone surpass it. This year, 
however, with the date almost four 
months away, there is every indi- 
cation that the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion will set a new high record for 
advancement and progress in the 
knitting arts trade. 

The purpose of the exhibition is 
apparent. It is the only possible 
link between the three branches of 
the trade, viz., the manufacturer, 
the jobber and the retailer. It 
forms the common plane upon 
which they all can meet to discuss 
ways and means of improving con- 
ditions for each other. A boost for 
one is a boost for the other and 
any means of personal contact that 
accomplishes this end is bound to 
be beneficial. To carry the deduc- 
tion a bit further it follows that 
business conditions as a whole are 
benefited by anything that benefits 
any part of business. 

This year's exhibition, will be like 
the one held last year in all of its 
principal events. The events them- 
selves will be on a broader scale 
than ever before because the in- 
creased attendance that is expected 
will necessitate it. There will be 
more and larger displays of ma- 
chinery and equipment, with special 
attention being paid to inventive 
improvements during the past year. 


Developing Brocatelle Fabric. 


Athens, Ga.—Broecatelle cloth, a 
coarse brocaded or figured fabrie, 
used for tapestry and upholstery 
and sometimes for dresses, is being 
developed by local mills. While this 
is a relatively old model of cloth, 
its use during the past several! years 
has been small, and its manufacture 
in the South has been always smal), 
hence its development now is an en- 
lirely new proposition. The broca- 
telle used in dress goods is much 
finer and necessarily lighter in 
weight than the fabrics used for the 
upholstery trade, and it is under- 
stood that the particular cloth now 
in process here is for the upholstery 
use. 

Information gained on the con- 
struction and peculiarities of this 
new cloth follows: It may be classed 
as a double cloth fabric, with two 
warps and two fillings, a face warp 
and weft and a back warp and weft. 
These warps and fillings, however, 
interweave with one another, there- 
by binding together the two sets of 
warp and filling threads, with this 
peculiarity, that the face warp 
threads do not show on the back 
of the fabric, nor does the back 
filling show on the face of the fab- 
ric, while on the contrary, the face 
filling shows on the back and the 
back warp threads show on the 
face. The warp threads give body 
to and also form the ornamental 
features of the fabric, which is the 
raised or brocaded figure in the 
cloth. These threads, when not 
forming the figure, lie buried be- 
tween the face and back filling 
picks. The figure thus formed is 
usually of an eight harness sateen 
weave, the ends floating over the 
seven back filling picks and under 
one, while the back filling is used 
principally to give weight to the 
fabric and accentuate the raised 
figure. 
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Thin Boiling 
STARCH 


is clean starch 


of full strength, very 
carefully made from 
selected raw material. 


It is rigidly inspected 
at each stage of manu- 
facture, and nothing 
but perfect starch is 


shipped. 


“Hawk” can be fur- 


nished in any desired 
viscosity. Each ship- 
ment is uniform with 
the preceding one. 


That is why leading 
mills find ‘“‘Hawk”’ 
dependable. 


908 Johnston Building 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Ira L. Griffin, Manager 
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THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary 
but a permanent 
repair part. 


makeshift 
satisfactory 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, 

had 32 years « 

problems esatisfactorily for 
mills. 

Sydneor Pump & Well Oe«e., Ine. 

Richmend, Va. 


and have 
erlence solving water 
textile 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


Rute: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


from 


CLARK PUBL:SSHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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NVew Ideas Lo Offset Smaller Textile Demand 


Providence, R. L—The textile in- 
dustry of America, especially the 
cotton textile industry, has, during 
the past few years been fundamen- 
tally hurt in two ways. Evidences 
of this have been on every side 
during the past year of curtailed 
operating schedules and closed mills. 
It has been fundamentally hurt by 
the ever-increasing importation of 
foreign-made textiles. It has suf 
fered because women have decided 
henceforth to dress comfortably and 
in so deciding they are using less 
textile materials and turning from 


cotgon and other like fabrics to 
silks. ete. 
As a result of all this and as a 


solution to the problems with which 
the American textile industry has 
been confronted for the past few 
vears, notably since the war, the 
wide-awake textile manufacturer in 
this country is seeking, and already 
with certain degree, 
new products to keep the looms and 
spindles in his mills busy. This and 
tariff revision are two of the prin- 
cipal methods by which the textile 
industry of this country will heal 
the fundamental wounds it has re- 
ceived. | 


success to a 


Such is, in part, the opinion ex- 
pressed by C. A. Horton, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Hope Webbing Company, of Paw- 
tucket, manufacturers of narrow 
fabrics for the past 40 years and 
which is one of the textile manu- 
facturing corporations which have 
already, in a small way, turned to 
the production of new products to 
keep the wheels of New England's 
textile industry from permanent 
idleness. 


Has Confidence in the Future. 


Mr. Horton, like most New Eng- 


land textile manufacturers, while 
admitting that the industry has 
been gravely hurt, retains confi- 


dence in the future of the industry. 
He helieves the problems will be 
solved. And like all cotton manu- 
facturers who talk on the subject, 
he believes that all of the millions 
of yards of goods imported into this 
country from abroad might just as 
well have been made here and thus 
brought good times in the place of 
the struggles among mill owners 
and workers during the past year 
when the burden has been heaviest. 

Speaking of the textile industry 
being fundamentally hurt in the 
two ways described briefly above, 
Mr Horton says in the Daily News 
Record: 

“Most of us can remember the day 
when our mothers wore skirts and 
gowns with long trains with which 
they swept up all the filth and dirt 
on the streets and in the homes. 
When they cut off a few inches of 
these skirts it certainly meant a dif- 
ference to the textile industry. Not 
much, at first, to be sure, but 
enough ere long so that it put out 
of business one of the oldest braid 
manufacturers in the country, a 
firm which for 80 years or more 
had been making braids which were 
used to prevent the bottoms of long 
skirts and dresses from wearing out. 


“Women decided to dress com- 
fortably. They will never go back 
to the long dresses and discomfort. 
They have turned from cotton un- 
derwear and the like to silks, etc. 
The textile industry, especially the 
cotton industry, was bound to feel 
it. It has felt it. It has been fun- 
damentally hurt by it.” 

Mr. Horton’s assertions do not 
constitute idle talk. They are borne 
out by the large number of mills 
in Rhode Island and elsewhere 
which today are showing that they 
realize the trouble and are experi- 
menting with, or already producing 
products different from those upon 
which they built their reputations 
years ago. 


Constant Experimenting. 


One big Rhode Island cotton mill 
is even now expérimenting, accord- 
ing to closely guarded reports, with 
machinery brought here from Eng- 
land, to manufacture artificial silks 
in which cotton plays a prominent 
part. Another big cotton mill is 
said to be about ready to put a new 
type of underwear cloth on the 
market. New companies are being 
formed to manufacture new prod- 
ucts, their organizers being men 
long identified with the cotton tex- 
tiles industry. 

Already American-made _ cloth, 
which it is hoped will drive the im- 
ported English broadcloths out, is 
being sold over the counters in the 
form of shirts for men, etc. Every- 
where the industry is turning its 
attention to new products as a 
means to solve the problem with 
which it is confronted. Sheetings 
and pillow casings, for which many 
Northern cotton mills have been fa- 
mous for years, are giving way to 
fancier cotton goods. 

That the methods of “crying 
Southern competition” and cutting 
wages are not the proper ones to 
lead the textile industry out of the 
wilderness in which it now finds it- 
self is the opinion held by many of 
these manufacturers who are get- 
ting down to “brass tacks” and seek- 
ing the solution where it is declared 
more likely to be found; in new 
products. 


Enters New Field. 


The Hope Webbing Company, 
however, unlike numerous cotton 
manufacturing companies, which 
have turned their attention to finer 
goods such as artificial silks and 
new types of underwear cloth, etc., 
has gone into an industry which 
the textile industry has never been 
a part of. The Hope Webbing Com- 
pany has invaded the radio field, 
which has from its infancy always 
been far apart from the textile in- 
dustry and more closely allied with 
the country’s’ electrical or metal in- 
dustries. 

As far as is known this is the first 
time the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry or any part of the textile 
industry, for that matter, has ever 
been linked up directly with the 
radio industry, that is, producing a 
product which is purely a radio 
product. The Hope Webbing Com- 


pany, like some others, has made 
tapes to cover the wire on radio 
headpieces, etc., but never has it 
made a distinetly radio product, 
The new product, which is being, 
widely advertised by the company. 
and which, although not put on the 
market until September i, last, is 
now being handled by jobbers in 
every State of the Union and in 
most of the cities and towns in these 
States. It is called “Talking Tape,” 
and it is sold and used purely for 
radio set indoor aerials. The new 
product, patent for which has been 
applied for, is a combination of 
metallic and fiber (cotton) strands 
carefully woven with the betallic 
proportion in parallel lines of per- 
fect spacement. The textile threads 
take the strain, protect the metallic 
strands against breaking and pro- 
vide flexibility and ease of handling 
impossible with any type of wire or 
other antenna medium, it is claimed. 
The “Talking Tape,’ which is 
about one-half an inch wide and 
light as a feather, somewhat re- 
sembling gold tinsel used in Christ- 
mas tree decorating, except that it 
is not “fuzzy,” is now being manu- 
factured on about 2,000 of the com- 
pany’s 47,000 units of production. 
Thus, as officials of the company 
say, it is only a small part of the 
company's product; but, at the same 
time, shows in its small way, how 
textile manufacturers may turn out 


- 


new products entirely foreign to 
their usual field of endeavor and 
help solve the problems brought 


about by the two fundamental hurts 
which the industry has received. 

The product is packed in cartons 
containing 100 feet each. Various 
radio manufacturers and experi- 
menters Have experimented with 
the “Talking. Tape” in addition to 
electrical manufacturing corpora- 
tions of prominence and have highly 
endorsed it. It is claimed to be es- 
pecially advantageous in that it may 
be used anywhere, is not unsightly 
and while durable is very light in 
weight. 

The Hope Webbing Company is 
one, among several Rhode Island 
textile manufacturing corporations. 
which is working out its own salva- 
lion by seeking a new field of en- 
deavor. This company, too, is one 
of the few using, in this method, 
machinery which has been active in 
its plant for years. 


New Hosiery Standards 


Following months of research, in 
which 30 manufacturers freely aided 
by submitting hosiery samples for 
inspection, the National Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Mantfac- 
turers made public the conclusions 
reached at the completion of the 
third undertaking by the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of CGom- 
merce, to establish fixed standards 
in the hosiery industry. 

While standardization of sizes was 
of the most pressing importance, 
and consequently was the first to be 
undertaken by the bureau and the 
association, standardization of boxes, 
the next undertaking, has now be- 
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gun to play its part in the elimina- 
tion of waste. Standardization of 
sizes will play an even larger part, 
in the opinion of some of the hos- 
iery association experts. 

According to John Nash 
laugh, the hosiery association has 
practically “blazed the trail” toward 
elimination of waste through stand- 
ardization. He expects the newest 
move to bear an extremely import- 
ant part in market conditions. 

Disputes Reduced. 

Standardization of sizes, he ex- 
plained, has eliminated a_ great 
many trade disputes, and in one in- 
stance enabled a manufacturer to 
win a law suit involving $16,000. 

The influence which standard 
lengths will have in the market, he 
explained, would rest largely in the 
tendency hereafter to return mer- 
chandise because of being too long 
or too short. 

“This argument does not take in 
the public’s point of view at all,” 
he said. “That would be too ob- 
vious, for it is a practical certainty 
that people dislike the uncertainty 
of hosiery length. 

“The great point from the marke! 
standpoint to be considered in the 
matter ef disputes. 

“I have known of hosiery being 
returned to manufacturers with the 
complaint that it was too long. And, 
of course, when hosiery is too short 
it is always liable to return. 

“Now, in the case of the manu- 
facturer who made his hosiery too 
long, there were two major losses. 
In the first place, he wasted mate- 
rials and is in special jobber pack- 
ing, it immediately becomes distress 
merchandise consequently does nol 
bring profits. 


MeCul- 


By standardizing lengths accord- 
ing to approved principle, manu- 
facturers will avoid both hazards 
to the extent that they are controll- 


ed by disputes over proper length, 
he believes. 
The question of how fully the 


hosiery industry will conform to the 
length standards can only be an- 
swered by precedent. 

Since the establishment of a 
standard method of measuring'’sizes, 
that is, foot length, over.60 per cen! 
of the manufacturers have con- 
formed, according to information at 
the association offices. 

Only about 40 per cent have 
adopted the standardized boxes, but 
it is pointed out that box standards 
were adopted more recently and 
that manufacturers are continually 
changing over to the standards. The 
process is slower, however, due to 
the necessity of using up stocks of 
boxes, cut cardboard and labels. 

The length standards have not yet 
been officially adopted by the  asso- 
ciation, but this is a mere formality, 
which wlil be complied with at the 
meeting of the board of directors, 


scheduled for January 19, in this 
city. 
As a clear illustration of how 


standard methods achieve important 
savings, Mr. McCullaugh called at- 
tention to the savings accomplished 
wherever the standard hosiery boxes 
are used. These boxes eliminate 
waste not only through the curtail- 
ment of the amount of eardboard 
used but through minimizing break- 
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age, the standard boxes being of 
increased strength, and through the 
saving of space, both outside and 
inside of the boxes Under the old 
method the variations in the box 
sizes resulted in great waste space, 
now eliminated. And inside the 
boxes every inch of available room 
is filled, with the result that inside 
space also is saved. As a matter of 
fact, it is estimated that the stand- 
ard boxes for men’s half hose save 
14 per cent of the amount of space 
formerly used. Standard boxes for 
women's and children’s hosiery save 
eyen greater amounts of space. 

As a result of the length research, 
it has been decided to standardize 
the length of all women’s stockings, 
in all materials and all sizes, at 27% 
inches; men’s socks, of all materials, 
at 14 inehes from sizes 9 to 10, in- 
clusive, and 14% inches, from sizes 
10% to 12, inclusive. On size 7, the 
standard length for children’s and 
misses ribbed hose is given as 20% 


inches; children’s ribbed, . sport, 
three-quarter length (size 7) at 13 
inches; infants’ ribbed at 14 inches 


on size 5, and children’s and infants 
socks at 9% inches on size 7. For 
full particulars of the standard 
lengths, according to other sizes, see 
table 2 in the Government report 
printed on an inside page. 

According to Mr. McCullaugh, the 
association and the Bureau of 
Standards having gone this far, 
there is no intention of stopping. 
The next standard to be taken up 
will be in materials, the intention 
being to arrive at a fixed standard 
of moisture contained in mercerized 
yarn. 

Right now, according to 
interests, spinners are “selling wa- 
‘er, In some instances, The effort 
will be to arrive at a standard per- 
centage of moisture to be allowed 
in the yarn. 


hosiery 


Expansion of Chattanooga Textile 
Industry Assured. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — Chattanooga 
is facing the new year with pros- 
pects and assurances of additions 
to several of its leading textile in- 
dustries. The largest job in sight 
for next year, and work is just now 
being started, is the new 3,000- 
spindie unit to the plant of the 
Dixie Spinning Company. 

The Smith Hosiery Mills, formerly 
the Wardlaw Mills, is now making 
plans for a huge new addition to 
its plant. Officials of the company 
are not ready to announce details 
or when work is to start, but one 
official stated that the mill badly 
needs an addition. He intimated that 
the company might undertake an 
enlargement program calling for an 
expenditure of $100,000 or more 
shortly. 

The Peerless Woolen Mills is just 
completing its program of changing 
off to all broad looms. It was for- 
merly equipped with the two widths. 
The past few months of this year 
have been required to complete the 
rounding out of its expansion pro- 
gram begun a year ago. There has 
been some talk on the part of other 
mills of expansion, but so far this 
talk does not seem to have taken 
very definite form. 
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The Witch Burners 


the early history of our country 
there were people who burned old 
and defenseless women as witches 
and the records show that most of 
the witch burners were women. 

There is in this country today an 
organization known as the League 
of Women Voters that proceeds 
along exactly the same lines and we 
are inclined to belheve that the 
leaders of the League of Women 
Voters are direct descendants of the 
witch burners of years ago. 

When they wanted to burn an old 
woman as a witch, they went about 
that undertaking with fervor, and 
although no proof of evil was of- 
fered, they abused every person 
who dared to assert any disbelief in 
their theory. 

The League of Women Voters 
show exactly the same fervor for 
the elimination of an imaginary evil 
and the same willingness to proceed 
without proof or investigation. 

They say that a Federal Child 
Labor Amendment is necessary to 
remove a million little children of 
tender ages from slavery in indus- 
try. 

When anyone dares to assert that 
the ladies are seeking to eliminate 
an imaginary evil, and asks them to 
state where and in what industries 
such little children are slaving, they 
act exactly as did their witch burn- 
ing ancestors, that is, they abuse 
those who dare to contradict them 
and shut their eyes to any evidence 
that the evil they seek to eliminate 
does not exist. 

It is true that their paid legisla- 
tive agents and secretaries are 
largely responsible for their will- 
ingness to proceed without investi- 
gation because honest investigation 
would disclose the misrepresenta- 
tions of such agents and secretaries. 

If affidavits a mile high showing 
that little children were not em- 
ployed in Southern cotton mills 


were placed before the leaders of 
League of Women Voters they 
would close their eyes rather than 
view any evidence that they had 
been misinformed. 

Men would examine the facts but 
there is too much “witch burner” 
spirit in the League of Women Vot- 
ers for them to give honest consid- 
eration to indisputable truth. 


An Even Price of Cotton 


Du RING the early part of this year 

we heard many say that if cotton 
was below 25 cents the mills could 
operate profitably. 

Others said that if the price would 
remain comparatively stationary the 
mills could do a large volume of 
business on a satisfactory basis. 

We call attention to the fact that 
cotton has been comparatively sta- 
tionary for four months and the 
price has been for the most of that 
time below 25 cents. 

There has been a fair volume of 
business which could have been ex- 
pected after such a period of tur- 
lailment but the margin of profit is 
much below the average. 

We have never been-among those 
who believe that low cotton means 
profits for the mills or that 30-cent 
cotton materially curtails buying. 

The difference between 2 
cents for 


5 and 35 
cotton means less than 6 
cents in the cost of cotton in a 
man’s shirt and a long list of other 
items show that if only the cost of 
the cotton is carried forward the 
advance in price is trivial 

The buyers of cotton goods are 
never satisfied and if cotton were 
10 cents per pound they would tr? 
to beat the price of goods down to a 
basis of 8-cent cotton. 

On the other hand with 30 cents 
they become more liberal and there 
is usually a better margin of profit. 

The present situation does not 
seem to be any argument for a sta- 
bility of cotton or a low price. 


Champion Prevaricator 
Lands in California 


EPRESENTING herself as secre- 

tary of the International Child 
Welfare League, which we assume 
is a different graft organization 
from the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. Mrs. Helen Todd landed in 
California about three weeks ago 
and taking advantage of her dis- 
tanee from the South has made 
more false statements than anyone 
else connected with the child labor 
amendment fight. 


The following are among the 
statements of Mrs. Todd as publish- 
ed in California papers: 


“The bill is aimed particularly 
at the cotton mills of the South 
where conditions have become 
almost intolerable. Only a na- 
tional child labor law can stop 
such inhuman practices. 

She is also quoted as saying: 

“T have seen thousands of tots 
ranging from four years old up- 
wards tending the spindles in 90 
degrees temperature of cotton 
mills. The steam and lint are 
so thick that they imperil the 
lungs of adults.” 


We have written fifty California 
papers offering Mrs. Todd $1,000 if 
she will prove her statement or $100 
if she will even name a single mill 
in which she ever saw such condi- 
tions. 

She, of course, will do neither, 
but will say that in making such an 
offer we are actuated by the greed 
to make money out of the blood of 
litthe children. 


On leaving San Diego, Mrs. Todd 
published an article in the San 
Diego Union from which we quote 
the following: 


“I decided to interview your 
Senator and Representatives. 
Senator Edward Sample receiv- 
ed mein his office and at the 
end of the interview assured me 
he would vote for the amend- 
ment and would help us in Sac- 
ramento in every way in his 
power Representative Byron 
Walter made an appointment to 
see me at his home and after I 
had explained my errand, seem- 
ed to me to be hesitating as to 
his decision. Noticing the toys 
strewn about on the rug, I said: 

“I see you have little chil- 
dren of your own, Mr. Walters. 
The San Diego Representative 
interrupted me: 


“*And you don't see how I can 
vote against this bill and ever 
face that rocking horse and rag 
doll again, do you?’ he asked. I 
thought of the thousands of 
children working at night in the 
Southern cotton mills, of the 
roar of the machinery, the heat, 
the lint-filled air and the rows 
and rows of small yellow-faced 
children working from 6 o'clock 
at night till 6 in the morning, 
while Mr. Walters’ .children 
played and slept. Fortunately, 
your representative needed no 
further urging. 

“‘Of course, [m with you,’ he 
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said. ‘You can count on me to 

volte yes.” 

Exactly what the “rocking horse 
and rag doll” in the home of Repre- 
sentative Walters had to do with 
enactment of a Federal Child Labor 
Law was not discussed but it is 
evident that Mrs. Todd falsely rep- 
resented to Mr. Walters that chil- 
dren of “rocking horse and rag doll” 
age worked in Southern cotton mills 
and he did not have the nerve to 
say No to a woman. 

It is an example of the manner 
in which they hope to force through 
the ratification of their centraliza- 
tion scheme. 


It Suited Us 


THE Daily News, at Passaic, N. J., 
says: 


“Now we are beginning to see 
what has happened. The ene- 
mies of the amendment must 
have seen the chance of secur- 
ing its defeat by letting ‘eight- 
een” go through. They must 
have realized the country would 
not stand for so drastic, and 
unnecessary, a provision, and 
that the amendment would be 
defeated.” 


We were not the guardians of the 
parasites and pap-suckers who 
drove this amendment through Con- 
gress and if they were so drunk 
with power that they bit off more 
than they can chew it was not to 
our serrow. 


It will require far more inspectors 
to reguiate these bebween 16 and 18 
because there are more workers 
between those ages than below 16 
and the prospect of more jobs and 
more patronage tempted them. 

Why should we, who are opposed 
to any transfer of power to a Fed- 
eral Bureau, have said them nay. 

We were there as an amused on- 
looker. 


Landing On The New York 
World 


HEN any publication, organiza- 

tion or individual turns against 
the mis-called Child Labor Amend- 
ment, the advocates of the centrali- 
zation scheme turn upon it or them 
with fury and vituperation. 

The New York World, after care- 
fully considering the matter, decid- 
ed against the amendment and one 
lady writing to them says: 


“After careful consideration 
The World, realizing that its 
support comes from the cap- 
tains of industry, decides to 
stand in favor of combined cap- 
ital, and so it thinks the pro- 
posed Twentieth Amendment 
not a necessity.” 


Everybody who dares to oppose 
this effort to create an immense 
Federal Bureau with thousands of 
jobs immediately becomes the sub- 
ject of abuse and villification. 

We were regarded as the only 
black sheep and stood all the abuse 
but have so much company now 
that we are beginning to feel fairly 
decent. 


i 
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Personal News 


J KE. Hutte has resigned as over- 
seer carding with the Apanoug Mills, 
Kosciusko, Miss. 


J. R. Clinton has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in night carding at the 
Hawthorne Mills, Clover, 8S. C. 


A. E. Watts has resigned as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Watts Cotton 
Mill Company, Patterson, N. C. 


B. E. Geer, of Greenville, has been 
elected president of the Art Cloth 
Mills, Lowell, N. C. 


Archie C. Lineberger has been 
elected secretary and treasurer of 
the Art Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C. 


Robert L. Stowe has resigned as 
president of the Art Cloth Mills, 
Lowell, N. C. 


E. T. Switzer has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of, the Art 
Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. CG. 


J. H. Carpenter has been appoint- 
ed overseer of spinning at the Ara- 
gon Mills, Aragon, Ga. 


H. F. Kirk has resigned as over- 
seer of twisting at the Roswell Mills, 
Roswell, Ga. 


George Moore has resigned as 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Thomaston Mills, Thomaston, Ga., 
and will operate a dairy farm. 


G. E. Ballard has been promoted 
from comber tender to second hand 
in night carding at the Hawthorne 
Mills, Clover, 8. C. 


W. H. Dixon has been promoted 
from oiler to section hand in spin- 
ning at the Hampshire Mills, Clover, 
5. 


Roy Adams has been promoted 
from oiler to section hand in spin- 
ning at the Hampshire Mills, Clover, 
Ss. C. 


D. C. Brooks, of Camden, 8. C., has 
become second hand in night spin- 
ning at the Hawthorne Mills, Clover, 
S C. 


Lonnie Saunders has resigned as 
section hand in spinning at the 
Hampshire Mills, Clover, 8S. C., to 
accept a position at Chester, 8. C. 


J. E. Brackette has been promoted 
from section hand to second hand 
in spinning at the Hampshire Mills, 
Clover, 8. C. 


J. W. Watts has been elected se*- 
retary and treasurer of the Watts 
Cotton Mill Company, Patterson, 
N. C. 


Frank Starnes has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Aragon 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C., to accept a 
similar position at the Industria! 
Cotton Mills, of that city. 


E. W. Spradley has resigned as 
overseer spinning at the Paola Mill, 
Statesville, N. C., to become overseer 
carding at the Monroe Mills, Monroe, 
N. C, 


E Timmerman, of Cheraw, 8S. C., 
has accepted the position as over- 
seer of spinning at the Aragon Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


R. F. Adams has resigned the po- 
sition he held for 15 years as over- 
seer of spinning at the Industrial 
Cotton Mills, Roek Hill, 8. C. 


G. A. Bradley has not resigned as 
superintendent of the Jewell Mills, 
Jewell, Ga. as recently reported 
through error. 


C. L. Faulkner has been appointed 
overseer of weaving, dressing and 
finishing at the Lullwater Manufac- 
turing Company, Thomson, Ga. 


D. O. Wylie, who has been in 
charge of loom production at the 
Scranton Lace Company, Scranton, 
Pa., will be superintendent of the 
new Waldensian Weavers, Inc , Val- 
dese, N. C., 


A. T. Quantz will be general su- 
perintendent of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, the consolidated company that 
takes over the Aragon and Baldwin 
plants, Rock Hill, S. C., and Chester, 
Ss. G. and the Glenn-Lowry Manu- 
facturing Company, Whitmire, 8. C. 


K. O. Hull has been elected secre- 
tary of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
the consolidated company that takes 
over the Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, the 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, and the 
Glenn-Lowry Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Whitmire, 8. C. 


York Wilson, of Rock Hill, has 
been elected assistant treasurer of 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, the con- 
solidated company which takes over 
the Aragon Mills, Rock Hill, the 
Baldwin Mills, Chester, and the 
Glenn-Lowry Mills, Whitmire, 8. C. 


Superintendents and 
Overseers 


Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills. 
Waxhaw, N. C. 


T. W. Harvey _. SUPE. 
Henry King 2d Hand Carding 
Bert Pressly 2d Hand Spinning 
J. L. Brooks... 2d Hand Twisting 
W. P. Mullis... Master Mechanic 


Osage Manufacturing Co. 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


16,272 spinning spindles; 400 looms. 


KE. B. Outlaw Spinner 
J. J. Boone Weaver 


_ Cloth Room 
_Master Mechanic 


EK. A. Mifers 
L. B. Purcell... 


Union Buffalo Mills. 
Union, 8. C. 


O. E. Wilson Carder 
J. M, Morgan _..._...._._.._._ Spinner 
C. H. Lockman Weaver 


Frank Darrocott... 
L. Hicks 


Room 
Master Mechanic 


Bobbins 
and 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 
furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 
A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


An Improvement 


In Loom Reeds 


Our Southern plant is now making reeds to meet 
the long time need of Southern cotton mills—‘“a reed 
to fit the fabric” instead of a reed with just so many 
dents per inch. 


We also make all kinds of reeds, combs, leno 
reeds, ete., highest quality material and workman- 
ship guaranteed. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE 
“Duplex"’ Loom 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Frames and 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Drop Wihires 
Nickel-Plated 
Copper- Plated 


Heddles f . P 
Greenville, S. C. 
asse Improved 
Harness Frames Loom Reeds 
Selvage Harness HAMPTON SMITH Leno Reeds 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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| MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Galveston, Tex. — Galveston will 
acquire a large cotton mill, accord- 
ing to L. W. Reed, chairman of the 
industrial committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who had an all- 
day conference with two large New 
England mill owners and a Texas 
mill owner recently. 

Atmore, Ala.—A new cotton mill 
may be constructed here in the near 
future, according to information 
given out by Walter W. Gayle, rep- 
resentative of the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. The proposed mill is being 
prompted -by Fred M. Beatty, of 
more, who has entered into corre- 
sponrence with Mr. Gayle. Details 
with reference to the mill are likely 
to be given out in the near future, 
Mr. Gayle said, as Mr. Beatty is said 
to be definite in the proposal to 
build a plant in Atmore. 


Camden, C.—Camden 
voted overwhelmingly Lo 
the Wateree Mills 
the city limits of Camden. It was 
an unusual proposition, but went 
over by a majority of 307 for exelu- 
sion and 84 against exclusion. 

If the Wateree Mills, lying just 
outside the city limits, Is excluded 
ifs owners propose LO enlarge the 
plant from 19,000 to 49,000 spindies, 
and this development will mean an 
e~penditure of fully $41,500,000 for 
building and. machinery. It will also 
mean an increase in the payroll 
from approximately $221,000 annu- 
ally: as is now paid by the mill, to 
$581,000 with the increased capac- 
ily. 


voters 
exclude 
property trom 


High Point, N. C.—Fire broke ou! 
in the plant of the Moffitt Under- 
wear Company here last Thursday, 
incurring a which it is 
mated will reach between $30,000 
and $40,000. 

The blaze originated in the sew- 
ing room of the factory and was 
making remarkable headway when 
discovered. Firemen kept the blaze 
confined to that part of the factory, 
however. 

H. A. Moffitt, president of the 
company, stated that the loss would 
reach $30,000 or more. 

The greatest damage was done by 
water from the sprinkler system in 


loss esti- 


the factory. The water seriously 
damaged the machines used in the 
manufacture of underwear, but the 


company was able to resume oper- 
ations. 

Two other buildings, the packing 
room and warehouse, were not dam- 
aged, the blaze being kept away 
from these structures. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—With all the 
output ' of the mills sold a year 
ahead, the Worth Mills began oper- 
ations on schedule time. A force of 
50 girls is under the supervision of 
LD. T. Towers, superintendent of the 
mills. This is only a nucleus of the 
200 operators who will be put to 


work before the end of the winter. 
Rudy Copeland, general manager of 
the mill, announced that the man- 
ufacture of cord tire fabric will be 
the output at present. It is 
expected that cloth will be turned 
out in 30 days. The Harding Tilton 
& Co., of New York, are the selling 
agents, and own 50 per cent of the 


soe 


stock. The best of working condi- 
tions have been arranged:for em- 
ployees, The value of the mills is 


£1 500.000 


Abbeville, S. C.—A meeting of 
representative citizens was held in 
the eourt house to consider a new 
cotton mill for Abbeville. The com- 
mittee appointed at the first meet- 
ing ago had investigated 
the proposition and reported their 
findings to the citizens of the town. 
No immediate action was taken. The 
first committee, made up of five 
prominent business men of the com- 
munity, J. S. Stark, W. P. Greene, 
Cc. H .MeMurray, M. B. Reese: and 


sometime 
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K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
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is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
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Dr. F. BE. Harrison, was given au- 
thority to appoint two others as 
members of the central committee 
and this seven will be empowered 
fo act for the community in the 
matter. 

The two additional members have 
not as yet been appointed. It will 
be necessary for Abbeville to raise 
$200,000 to wet the mill. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—One of the larg- 
est and strongest textile manufac- 
turing organizations in the State 
was formed here when formal mer- 
ger of the Aragon, Baldwin and 
Gilenn-Lowry Mills was perfected 
along lines outlined some time ago. 
The company ‘is to be known as the 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, with 
executive offices to be at Rock Hill. 

This consolidation represents the 
merging of three mills, the Baldwin 
Cotton Mills, of Chester, the Glenn-— 
Lowry Manufacturing Company of 


. Whitmire, and the Aragon Mills, of 


Rock Hill. The new organization 
will begin operations January first, 
next. Kach of the foregoing mills 
will wind up its affairs at the end 
of the year just prior to entering 
the merger. 

Officers elected at the stockhold- 
ers’ meeting here are: President 
and treasurer, Alexander Long, of 
Roek Hill; . vice-president, E. R. 
Lucas, of Chester; secretary, E. O. 
Hull, of Rock Hill; assistant treas- 
urer, York Wilson, of Rock Hill: 
assistant treasurer, R. L. E. Beard, 
of Whitmire; assistant secretary, J. 
G. Barnwell, of Chester; assistant 
secretary, E. O. Hunter, of Whit- 
mire; general superintendent, A. T. 
Quantz, of Whitmire, and attorney, 
Col. Arthur L. Gaston, of Chester. 

The directors elected are: Na- 
thaniel Stevens, of Boston, Mass.; J. 
P. Stevens, of New York; W. J. Gal- 
lon, of New York; Alexander Long 
and J. G. Anderson, of Roek Hill; J. 
KE. Sirrine, of Greenville, and 8S. M. 
Jones, T. H. White and Robert Gage, 
of Chester. 

The combined spindleage of the 
three mills is 126,040 with a battery 
of 3,106 looms. The mills will man- 
ufacture yarns, print cloths and 
sheetings. 


Valdese, N. C.—Artificial silk and 
cotton drapery cloths and fine nov- 
elty dress fabrics will be manufac- 
tured by the Waldensian Weavers, 
Inc., a new company now in the 
process of equipping a mill here. 
A. W. Baylis Company are to be the 
selling agents and prdouction is ex- 
pected to begin some time in March. 

Capitalized at $600,000, the new 
mill is being established as the nu- 
cleus of an organization that is ex- 
pected eventually to operate be- 
tween 300 and 400 looms. There will 
be 80 looms in operation when the 
mill starts up. Of the capitalization, 
$100,000 has been paid in and the 
total is divided into $400,000 of com- 
mon and $200,000 of preferred stock. 

The men interested in the enter- 
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prise are all prominently connected 
with the business and fifinancial life 
of the Morganton and Valdese dis- 
tricts of North Carolina. R. T. Clay- 
well is president; B. 5S. Gaither, 
vice-president, and Francis Garrou, 
secretary and treasurer. 

D. O. Wylie, for the past six years 
in charge of all of the loom produc- 
tion of the Scranton Lace Company, 
Scranton, Pa., is to be superintend- 
ent of the plant of the Waldensian 
Weavers, Inc. He is at present in 
Valdese laying plans for the instal- 
lation of machinery. 

A former building of the Walden- 
stan Swiss Embroidery Company at 
Valdese will house the initial equip- 
ment of the new company. Besides 
this plant the company owns 25 
acres adjacent to the present site 
and located near railroad facilities. 
Crompton & Knowles box looms and 
Draper automatics, some with 30- 
harness dobbies and others with 
Jacquard heads, will comprise the 
weaving equipment. There will be 
complementary machinery for pre- 
paring the yarns and dyeing and 
other finishing auxiliaries. Practi- 
cally all of the company’s yarn re- 
quirements will be bought in the 
open market. 

Installation of machinery will be- 
gin in February and by March pro- 
duction is expected to start. 

Besides acting as selling agents, 
the A. W. Baylis Company will style 
all of the mill’s output, which will 
run to fancy fabrics combining cot- 
ton with artificial silk and celanese. 
To an important extent, the product 
will be an elaboration of the fancy 
goods work now being turned out 
by several mills at Kings Mountain, 
N. C., for which the A. W. Baylis 
Company is also selling agent. 


Huntsville, Ala. — Installation of 
machinery in the new addition to 
the Lincoln Mills of Alabama is al- 
most completed and the plant will 
be in full operation by February 14, 


according to the Wm. L. Barrell 
Company, selling agents. Part of 


the addition is already in operation 
and has been turning out goods for 
several months. A general line of 
cotton ducks will be produced. The 
Wm. L. Barrell Company has re- 
cently opened a new office in Kan- 
sas City at 219 West Eighth street, 
under the management ‘of’ Albert 
Preston. An office in Los Angeles 
has been also opened, this office re- 
porting to the company’s branch at 
San Francisco. After February 1, 
the New York headquarters will be 


located on the first floor of the 
Knit Goods Building, 93 Worth 
street. 
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Silk Cutting in on Cottons, Says 
Graham. 


Greenville, S. C.—Problems of the 
Southern cotton mill men, including 
the lack of publicity and the ever 
increasing invasion of silk and arti- 
ficial silk fabrics, were stressed by 
Allen J. Graham, president of 
Camperdown Mills, in an address 
before the Lion’s Club, of this city. 


Mr. Graham pointed out that only 
recently newspapers over the coun- 
try heralded the fact that in Fall 
River alone 300,000 pieces of cotton 
goods were sold, “When as a matter 
of fact I happen to know that on 
that‘day alone one concern in New 
York. which handles Southern made 
goods, sold 500,000 pieces of goods. 

Mr. Graham said he did not know 
the cause for that situation, unless 
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it were lack of publicity, but that 
it was a problem which was of vital 
eoneern to all Southern mills. 

Dealing with the invasion of silk, 
natural and artificial, which is 
gradually replacing cotton for 
wearing apparel, Mr. Graham said 
2275 pounds of artificial silk was 
used in the United States last year 
for every pound used in 1916, and 
that the amount of silk used in the 
United States is now 15 times as 
great as it was only five years ago. 

“With the tendency of the times 
pointing to fewer clothes, and those 
of silk,” said Mr. Graham, “it can 
readily be understood that fewer 
cotton goods are required.” 

Mr. Graham quoted _ statistics 
showing that only 650 shopping cen- 


ters existed in the United States 
against 2°50 only a few years ago. 
The popurrity of the automobile 


has been largely responsible for the 
downfall of the cross-roads mer- 
chant. 

“When a woman who lives several 
miles from here comes to town, she 
comes in contact with city folk, and 
has an opportunity to see the kind 
of elothing that is being worn in 
the larger cities. Naturally she 
wishes to dress like them, and she 
Thus the country mer- 
chants, and ultimately the cotton 
mills, feel the brunt of this ten- 
deney to abandon cofton for silk.’ 

The speaker touched upon 
the invasion of foreign-made cotton 
goods, saying that many consumers 
bought them, because they bore the 
label of an importing concern, al- 
though in reality the goods were 
inferior to. cotton cloth made in 
America. 

While not pessimistic in his re- 
marks, Mr. Graham made it plain 
that the cotton fabrics situation was 
one deserving of serious considera- 
tion. 


does so. 


also 


Entire Bureau Should Be Abolished 


The Child Labor Bureau of the 
federal government begun with an 
expense of only $25,000 per year, 
but last year it had grown to an 
expense of a million dollars: a good 
part of which was spent in lobbying 
through thé child labor amendment, 
which it is believed the legislatures 
of the country will have the good 
sense to reject. Should this amend- 
ment earry the functions of the 
bureau will expand rapidly, and it 
is estimated would employ 50,000 
pie eaters, whose business 
would be spying on the public. It is 
a rank piece of socialism, and the 
entire bureau should be abolished. 
—Granbury (Tex.) News. 
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JORDAN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
BOBBINS 
MILLS AT 
MONTICELLO GA. MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 
AND TOECANE, N.C. 


Finishers’ Responsibility With 
Regard to Vat Dye Guarantees 

Finishers state that, in order to 
determine their responsibility, with 
regard to vat dye guarantees, the 
situation has been taken up by the 
National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabries, resulting in a sug- 
gested statement which it is hoped 
will obviate any misimpression. 

Attention has been called to 
following: 

“Increasing use of vat dyes has 
resulted in a wide range of lines 
being shown in that range of colors 
and an informal meeting of a num- 
ber of cotton goods finishers using 
such colors was held recently, to 
discuss the subject. Some of the 
lines shown are guaranteed in one 
way or another by the finisher. 
Others are guaranteed by the con- 


the 


verter, and it develops that the 
guarantees now made vary in such 
a way as to cause confusion in the 
minds of some as to what responsi- 
bility is assumed by the finisher. In 
view of the known variation in the 
degree of fastness of different 
shades in the vat color range of 
(yes and the variations in the same 
colors under different conditions, it 
was suggested to adopt a standard 
form of statement, which a finisher 
may use, if he be required to give a 
guarantee, beyond his usual prac- 
liee of standing behind his own 
work and making good for work not 
properly done. 

“It is suggested that the following 
is a reasonable statement as to what 
a converter and consumer may ex- 
pect in this range of colors, and it 
is likewise a reasonable statement 


as to the extent of the finisher’s lia- 
bility. 

“The statement or guarantee sug- 
gested is as follows: 

““‘Form of guarantee for wash 
woods in so-called vat colors ap- 
proved by the National Association 
of Fnishers of Cotton Fabrics: 


“*We guarantee these colors to be 
fast to soap and boiling, fast to sun 
and weather, fast to perspiration 
and uric acid. We authorize our 
customers to replace any cloth 
through failure to fulfill the re- 
quirements of this guarantee.” 


Amending Conditions Of Twenty 
Years Ago 


We believe that those who favor 
the amendment would get away 
from the oft repeated stories of the 
working of immature children under 


unhealthy conditions and inform 
themselves they would all see that 
they are at least a score of years 
behind the times. The conditions 
they paint have already been abol- 
ished. —Marshall (Tex.) News 


Emphatic Repudiation of Child 
Labor Amendment. 


Such emphatic repudiation by 
the people af a state lik Massachu- 
setts will certainly cause numbers 
of legislatures which meet in Jan- 
uary to be very careful before 
they take favorable action upon 
this Child Labor Amendment. This 
was a revolutionary proposal and 
Congress lost its head in adopting it. 
It is now plain that thirty-six state 
legislatures cannot be induced to 
adopt it—Owensboro (Ky.) Messen- 
ger. 
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Making Textiles at Ford’s Plant. 


Detroit.—Acceptance of outstand- 
ing commitments -of textiles and 
other raw materials has been lag- 
ging on some items in several of the 
larger plants because projected 
plans for gradually increased pro- 
duction have been impeded pending 
the development of a better demand 
in retail channels, but it is pointed 
out by automobile executives that 
this is representative only of a tem- 
porary situation which will be 
cleared up within a short time, as 
the undeniable upward trend in the 


industry is making for a greater 
output constantly, as will become 
apparent beyond doubt with the 


opening of 1925. 

Manufacture of drills and white 
goods which has been commenced 
at the Highland Park plant of the 
Ford Motor Company on a smal! 
scale is still largely “in the experi- 
mental stage and is not expected to 
affeet the volume of purchases by 
the Ford organization, since addi- 
tional manufacturing units will not 
be installed for some time. Experi- 
ments along the same line with flax 
and cotton now being conducted in 
the Ford research laboratories wil! 
not be sufficiently conelusive, it is 
announced, until some time in the 
latter part of next year, when -man- 
ufacturing plans will be formulated 
upon a scale determined entirely by 
results of these various experi- 
ments. 


“Air Conditioning in Textile 
Mills” 

A very complete and authoritative 
book on humidification in textile 
mills has just been issued by the 
Parks-Cramer Company. The book, 
“Air Conditioning in Textile Mills,” 
is edited by Albert W. Thompson, 
vice-president of the company, and 
is a very comprehensive work on 
the subject. Mr. Thomipson acknow!l- 
edges his indebtedness to his friends 
and associates for a great deal of 
the information contained in the 
book. 

The book has 500 pages and con- 
tains many illustrations. A list of 
the chapter headings shows some of 
the phases of humidification that 
are covered in the book. The table 
of contents shows the following:: 
Textile Fibres and Some of Their 
Peculiar Properties; How Humidity 
Affects Processing; Favorable Con- 
ditions for Cotton Manufacture; 
Favorable Conditions for Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacture; Favor- 
able Conditions for Silk Manufac- 
ture; Favorable Conditions for the 
Manufacture of Jute, Hemp and 
Flax; Regain and What It Means to 
Manufacturers; Principles and Char- 
acteristics of Modern Humidifiers; 
Discussion of Methods and Capaci- 


ties: Control of Conditions — Auto- 
matie Regulators and Their Possi- 
bilities; Fundamental Laws, Princi- 


ples and Definitions; How Health is 
Affected by Atmospheric Conditions; 
Weather and How It Affects the 
Factory Atmosphere. 

In the Appendix the subjects re- 
ferred to are: Sling Psychrometry, 
Its Use and Care; Humidity and Re- 
gain Charts and Tables, Their Use, 
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ete.: Psychrometric Charts;~ Unit 
System Charts; Psychrometic Ta- 
bles: Miscellaneous Tables; Some 
Easily Remembered Relations Be- 
tween Temperature, Relative Hu- 
midity and Regain; Count of Yarn; 
Approximated Power Required for 
Cotton Machinery. 

This new work on humidification 
the preface states, also revises 


“Useful Information for Cotton 
Manufacture” compiled by Stuart 


W Cramer, who later sold his hu- 
midification business to the Parks- 
Cramer Company. It also contains 
a great deal of new information on 
the subject. It is especially designed 
for the man in the mill who lacks 
detailed information relative to hu- 
midity and the care and operation 
of his humidification system. 

“Air Conditioning in Textile Mills” 
will be found of tremendous benefit 
to all those interested in humidifica- 
tion. The subject matter is handled 
in an extremely interesting and 
practical way and is easily applica- 
ble to every day work in the mills. 
It should be in the hands of every 
mill man whose work brings him 
info contact with the humidification 
problem. 

Copies of the book may be obtain- 


ed from Parks-Cramer Company, 
Fitchburg, Mass. and Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Diamond State Fibre Co. Enlarging 
Facilities. 

The steadily increasing activity 
and volume of the business of the 
Diamond State Fibre Company, the 
country’s largest. manufacturers of 
Diamond fibre bobbin heads, . fibre 
roving cans, trucks, celoron timing 
gears, etc., has necessitated a gen- 
eral expansion and some reorgani- 
zation of the company's forces. The 
general sales manager is now T. 
Ellwood Webster, who, after long 
experience with the company in 
Canada, was called 
headquarters Bridgeport, Pa. 
Very large warerooms and machine 
shops have been opened in Chicago, 
under T. McCloskey, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Western sales. 
San Francisco equipment has been 
doubled to meet the demands of Pa- 
cific coast business; and Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been made headquarters of 
a new sales territory. G. P. Singer, 
Jr., is in charge of the Pittsburgh 
branch. 

Throughout the summer and au- 
fumn, this company’s business has 
been increasing at a rate of 40 per 
cent each month over the preceding 
month. Although the manufacture 
of fibre is not an old process, as 
compared with steel or fabrics, the 
uses of fibre have proved so numer- 
ous In sO many other industries that 
its future is practically unlimited. 


Breeding Contempt For Constitution 


Contempt for the Constitution 
already has gone dangerously far. 
The so-called Child Labor Amend- 
ment would result either in vicious 
class legislation or in a law which 
would be so openly disobeyed as to 
increase present disrespect for the 
Constitution and for our entire body 
of laws. —Fort Worth (Tex.) Star 
Telegram. 
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$100,000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 


Seventy-five Acres of J. Van Lind- 
ley Estate. Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 


Over $100,000 was involved in the 
sale yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north of 
the Masonic home, to the First 
Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1,700 feet on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into residen- 
tial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 


The land described above is 
planted in choice varieties of flow- 
aring shrubs, trees, ete, and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
terested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 
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inducements made to secure 
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SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suit 34N.U. Washington, D. 
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Carding and Spinning 


(Continued from Page 17) 


and 67 spindles at 7,000, 8,000, 9,000 and 10,000 revolutions respectively. Of 
this power the base spindle absorbs more than half the various elements 
being as follows: 


Cylinder, bands and bare spindles 54 per cent. 
Average yarn load 16 per cent. 
Average traveler pull 22 per cent. 
Rollers, traverse and gears 8 per cent. 

—— per cent. 


100 per cent. 

For ordinary cotton the front rollers are 1 inch in diameter, and the 
rniddle and back % inch. The front roller is made larger partly to support 
the heavier weight and partly so that it does not have to turn so fast to 
make the surface speed. For Indian cotton the front roller is % inch, as 
the cotton is so short the rollers could not get close enough together if 
they were of the usual size. For some purposes the front rollers are made 
{ 1-16 inches and 1% inches in diameter 

In England, filling frames or mules are always made to give yarn the 
reverse twist. There is some science in this, as the fibers have been 
twisted the opposite way in previous processes, the tendency is for them 
fo remain that way. When the -twist is reversed, the fibers will not lay 
so close together, and the yarn is what is called cozy, and gives a softer 
feel to the cloth. It is also claimed that the fibers being laid in a different 
wuy gives the yarn a different color, owing to the direction in which the 
light strikes it. It is a well-known fact in weaving that stripe effects are 
made in cloth by having right and left-hand twist alternate. 

CHAPTER VI 
PROCESSES SUBSEQUENT TO SPINNING 
SPOOLING 

Unless it is to be dyed, yarn spun for filling goes direct from the mule 
or spinning frame to the loom, and we will not treat of it further. Yarn 
for other purposes is either coned or spooled, and as most of it is spooled, 
we will consider this first. A spooler is so simple a machine that its im- 
portane, 1s often lost sight of. The cost of spooling per pound often 
exceeds the entire cost of carding. A great deal of bad work is often done 
at the spooler, and considering the amount of skill required by the opera- 
tor, the spooling process will sfand as much intelligent supervision as any 
cepartment in the mill. A few years ago long knots were the chief trouble 
about spooling, but now practically all the mills use the knot tyers and 
this trouble is eliminated. 

CALCULATIONS 

The only calculation about a spooler is for production. This varies a 
great deal with the skill of the operative, and on other conditions. The 
writer is satisfied that a great deal of bad yarn is caused by its being 
strained in order to enable .it to stand the sudden and severe strain of 
shedding and beating up in the loom. If the yarn is spooled at high ten- 
sion, which is almost synonymous with high speed, much of this elasticity 
is taken out and the weaving suffers. If we take a spool 4 inches in diam- 
eter with 1%-inch barrel, a little calculation will show that when the spool 
is full, not counting the piling-up process, it is winding between 2 and 3 
times as fast as when empty. If the spindles run 800 revolutions per 
minute, the yarn is winding at the rate of 280 yards, or 25 times as fast 
os it is being spun. For the best results, the spindles should never run 
faster than 800 revolutions, and even a slower speed in many cases would 
he beneficial. With a slower speed, the spooling does not cost any more, 
but simply calls for more spindles. 

If the length of yarn on a spool is desired, multiply the weight in 
ounces by 437% to reduce it to grains, and divide by 840, multiply by the 
number of yarn. Fine numbers will weigh and measure more in propor- 
lion than coarse numbers on account of the strands lying closer together. 
A good deal of energy is sometimes lost trying to change the traverse so 
that the yarn will lay closer together, enabling more yarn to be put on a 
spool. All that can be done is to get a mean between the full and empty 
spools, and arrange the traverse so that when the spool is half full the 
colls are as close together as possible without riding. To be mathemati- 
cally correct, half full means when half the number of bobbins have been 
wound, and not when half the available diameter is full. 

It is sometimes necessary to change a spooler from a 6-inch traverse 
to a shorter one. On the Whitin spooler, or any other where the traverse 
is worked by a gear, the change is effected by changing the number of 
teeth in proportion to the change desired in the traverse. If the present 
gear has 18 teeth, and is running a 6-inch traverse, it makes three teeth 
for each inch, and 15 teeth will make a 5-inch traverse. On some spoolers 
the change will have to be made by shortening the rockér arms. 

One of the principal troubles about a spooler is running the goods so 
full that the yarn is liable to tangle off. A good way to prevent this is to 
have board put just thick enough for a full spool to go on. With this 
arrangement when the spool gets full enough, the friction on the board 
will stop it, and it can be replaced by an empty one. 

WaSte.—A great deal of waste is frequently made by one head spool 
coming off, which is usually caused by letting the spool fall. A preventive 
is always better than a cure, and the best preventive is to use spools 
bound with raw hide. They cost more than the ordinary kind, but are 
certainly worth the difference. In a mill where number 20's was made 
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[he Permanent Way 


to Make Repairs, 
is to Use Metal 
Fire Backs. 


If you like smoky fire places DO 


NOT USE this grate. 


ERNEST L. BARTON 
Specialties 
302 N. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C 


The shrewdest buyers 
among mill operators 
have for many years 


depended upon 
WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
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WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


“There’s a reason” 
Ask Your Supply Man 
This Trade Mark 


Wyandotte” 


Che ford Compan. 


In Every Package 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
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and the spools used very often, a lot of 1,200 of these spools were used 
nearly three years, only one breaking, while the ordinary kind were being 
broken every day. However, all mills do not have these, and where a spool 
holds a pound of yarn it is too great a waste to throw it away. If the 
yarn remains solid and has not begun to tangle off, the end of the spool 
can be coated with tallow, which when it hardens will make it firm enough 
lo be run off. This would not work very well if the yarn were to be dyed. 
but for white work it is all right. If only part of the head is broken, a 
pail can be driven into the barrel so as to keep the yarn from tangling. 


Production Table for Spoolers, 10 Hours 


Spools | tevolutions of Spindles 
Weight | Number | Spinning 
of Yarn | of 750 R00 900 
| Pounds Pounds Pounds 
10.7 1445 | 129 | 
10 8.6 9.2 12 
6 in. | 5 in. 20 OZ. 12 7.2 7.7 | 8.6° \ 
| 14 6.2 66 | TA | 
16 5.4 58 | GS | 13 
| 18 4.8 62 {| 58 } 
| 20 +62 5 
| 22 1.9 47. > {4 
26 36 | 40 
22 30 3.7 \ {5 
30 29 
| 32 2.7 2.9 3.3 ) 
oz. 34 2.6 2.8 16 
( 36 2.4 2.6 29 f 
| 38 2.3 2.4 
| 90 1.8 1.9 4 19 
{ 15 1.6 1.8 20 
i%in. 3% in. 9 oz. 70 1.3 14 | 24 
80 1.4 12 
3 mM. 2% in. 4 Oz. 
100 9 24 


Big-Ended Spools.—These are usually caused by having the traverse 
nearer one end than the other. In order to have a barrel-shape to the 
spool and get more yarn on it, it is customary to have the traverse from 
{i-16th to 1-8th in. short at each end. Where this distance is not equal 
at both ends, an ill-shaped spool is made. This is not always the cause. 
On some spoolers the lifting rods are lifted by chains running over rollers. 
If the rollers are placed so that the chain is not exactly parallel to the 
lifting rod, a cone-shaped spool will be formed. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Spoolers are usually built with 100 spindles, but can be had with any 
number from 40 to 200. The length can be ascertained by multiplying 
one-half the number of the spindles by the space, which should be three- 
quarters of an inch more than the diameter of the spools, and adding one 
foot. The width is about 4 feet 9 inches, including bobbin boxes. Spoolers 
weigh from 30 to 40 pounds per spindle. About all machine builders now 
make them with metal creels and boxes, which are much better than 
wooden ones. About 200-spindles will absorb a horsepower. An operative 
usually attends to one side of the spooler, which is generally 50 spindles. 
On very coarse yarn two will be needed for one side, giving 25 spindles to 
each. It is always well to determine before-hand about how many spindles 
an operative can keep up for the number of yarn it is proposed to make, 
and order the length according. Thus, if number sixteen were to be spun, 
50 spindles would be too much for one hand and not enough for two. 

TWISTING 

Twisting in England is usually done on a mule which is called a twiner. 
They are generally made with a movable carriage, but sometimes with the 
carriage stationary and the cree! movable. The English were slow to 
appreciate the advantage of the ring spinning frame, and slower still those 
of the ring twister. They call the latter a ring doubling frame. 

On worsted and silks, where the cost of the material is great, the 
deubling is often done on a separate machine—a doubling spooler—so that 
the waste is not nearly so great. Cotton mills usually spool the yarn sep- 
arately, and do the doubling on the twister. On two-ply work, the number 
of twister spindles is about one-half that required for spinning. The 
essential features are the same as in a spinning frame, the only difference 
being the rollers and creels. 

Calculations.—There are only two calculations about a twister, viz., 
production and twist. These are intimately associated with each other, 
the less the twist the greater being the production. 

(Continued Next Week) 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. L 


—W. A. JONES & CO. 


COTTON 


123 South Front Street . - Memphis, Tenn. 


R. L. DIXON & BROTHER 
1501 1%4 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Buying Agencies all Principal Towns 
Texas and Oklahoma 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 

Write for Testimonials 

Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 
36” 40x40—6.15 36° 48x48—4.00 
36” 48x48—5.50 40” 56x60—3.60 
Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 
Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


a 


Send us samples of ring traveler you are using and we'll gladly send 
FREE a selection of VICTOR RING TRAVELERS to try out on your 
own frames. 


Having Traveler Trouble: 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. B. CARTER 


Providence, R. 1 


615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 
Gastonia, N. C. 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


winking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Reamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
a Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 
Machines, Dye House Ballers. 
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DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE GO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 


<q Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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Press Comment on Child 


Eliminating an Imaginary Evil. 

This newspaper does not believe 
in working little children in the 
industrial establishments. With the 
ideal which the promoters of this 
amendment have professed to be- 
lieve in, we concur, namely, that 
the bodies of immature childhood 
should not be utilized by the ma- 
terialists in making fortunes, but 
the truth of the matter is that the 
industrial! magnates themselves 
share in the same conviction, gen- 
erally speaking, thereby eliminating 
any need to become excited over a 
situation which does not exist ex- 
cept in imagination.—Charlotte (N. 
C.) News. 


Avoidance of Work Fills Jails. 

There is altogether too much 
silliness concerning child labor. No 
one favors the employment of mere 
children in factories or mines. But 
as a genera! thing children do not 
get enough work. Work is the 


greatest blessing of mankind. The 
habit of work must be instilled 


when boys and girls are young. It 
is the avoidance of work which fills 
our jails and prisons. A govern- 
ment sets a bad example when it 
frowns upon work.—Watertown (N. 
Y.) Standard. 


Should Seek More Reasonable 
Amendment. 

Instead of trying to create a sen- 
timent for the amendment by state- 
ments which will not bear examina- 
tion, would not the 23 organizations 
serve better the interests of ex- 
ploited children if they abandoned 
this extraordinary amendment and 
asked Congress to substitute for it a 
more reasonable measure ?—Buffalo 
\N. Y.) Express. 


The Way of Communism. 

The Government can control child 
labor and education, why not take 
over ‘insurance and a score of other 
commercial and social utilities, now 
in the hands of the people, subject 
to their free development? That 
way lies socialism, communism, the 
reduction of the human race to the 
average lowest level of competency 
and efficiency. Insurance especially 


should resist every step. toward 
a socialistic republic. — Insurance 
Field. 


Child Labor Laws Are in Force. 

Child labor laws are in force in 
all but two or three of our States. 
Not all yet fully comply with rea- 
sonable standards. But everywhere 
public sentiment is advancing. Old 
conditions, which are quoted by un- 
balanced enthusiasts, no longer exist 
anywhere. With progress for a de- 
cade equal to that of the past ten 
years there will be no reason for 
complaint in any State. 

And even if in some States there 
still remain some abuses of child- 
hood it is better that they be en- 
dured a little longer than under- 
mine the foundations of local self- 
government, which are the bulwark 
of all our liberties—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Labor Amendment 


Fear Felt for Child Labor Amend- 
ment. 

Despite the strenuous efforts 
that are being put forth by organi. 
zations in favor of the ratification 
of the Child Labor Amendment to 
the Constitution, it is the firm be- 
lief of many of the best friends of 
that measure in Congress that it is 
doomed to failure of confirmation. 
In fact there is a serious disagree- 
ment among the friends of the 
amendment as to just what ought 
to be done at this time. 

Many of the best congressional 
friends of the amendment believe 
that ratification is bound to fall be- 
cause the age limit is too high. They 
believe that the amendment as pro- 
posed by Congress should be re- 
called and a power age limit fixed, 
otherwise the whole cause of such 
an amendment may jeopardized for 
some time to come. — Washington 
Correspondent of Chicago News. 


Foster Beaten in Ohio. 


Opponents of the Child Labor 
Amendment have been encouraged 
by/the defeat in the Ohio primaries 
of Representative Israel Foster, who 
drafted the amendment in the form 
that it went through Congress. Fos- 
ter led the fight for the amendment 
in the House Judiciary Committee, 
and wrote the majority report pre- 
senting it to the House for final con- 
sideration. It is claimed by oppo- 
nents of the amendment that Foster 
failed of renomination because his 
rural constituents did not approve 
his stand—Washington Correspond- 
ent Seattle Times. 


What Becomes of the Child? 

If the United States is to be made 
a communist republie this Twenti- 
eth Amendment is a forward step 
toward it. Government as father 
and mother to children instead of 
their natural parents would be ex- 
changing bonds of human love for 
political slavery. With Government 


control eome Government schools 
and Government employment. The 
largest number of children under 


the age of eighteen need practical 
education in self-support more than 
book edueation, of which they are 
usually incapable. 

Let the Government keep out of 
the family as well as out of busi- 
ness. When a people are not capa- 
ble of family responsibility they are 
not deserving of existence. No com- 
munism!—Insurance Field. 


No State Needs the Amendment. 

The Twentieth Amendment would 
seek to keep all of the youths of 
the land in the sehools until they 
were eighteen years of age and in 
very many cases this would be three 
or four years wasted. Indiana now 
has a law that reaches far enough 
and no State in the Union needs 
such a law as the proposed amend- 


ment. It is now the duty of the 
State Legislature to approve the 


amendment and the people should 
speak before it is too late—Ander- 
son (Ind.) Herald. 
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Sample No. 68.—Fancy Striped Voile. 
Dobby woven (14-harness). Finished width, 39 inches. 
80 ends and 56 picks per square inch, finished. 
Warp yarn, 102/2 bleached; 40/2 and 29/4 bleached and 
mercerizea; 55/2 dyed. Filling yvarn, 54s bleached. 
Weight, 5.51 linear yards (5.97 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 
White warp with lavender stripes and mercerized white 
stripes; white filling. 


Sample No. 69.—Dobby Shirting Stripes. 

Dobby woven (10-harness). Finished width, 32 inches. 

103 ends and 88 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 62s, bleached: 86/2, dyed: 72/2, bleached, 
mercerized. Filling yarn, 56s bleached. 

Weight, 6.84 linear yards (6.08 square yards) per pound, 
finished. 

Lavender, white, and white mercerized warp; white 
filling. 
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Sample No. 70.—Sateen Brocade. 
Jacquard woven. Grey width, 39 inches. 
87 ends and 140 picks per square inch, in the grey. 
Warp yarn, 54s. Filling yarn, 68s. 
Weight, 5.46 linear yards (5.92 square yards) per pound, 
in the grey. 
Unbleached. 
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FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 
Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 

easily duplicated. 


lnterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 
THE OT) une 
SONS 


ef Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on requutst 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA 
New England Branch and Warehouse: 
624 Main Street. Cambridge, Mass. 
Southern Office: 
312 Masonic Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


MILTON G. SMITH. Sou Sales Agent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


PAGE PROTECTION FENCE 


Kiumac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., Protected with Page-Armco Fence, erected by 
General Equipment Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


AGE Fence is the only fence to be had in Rust-Resisting 

ARMCO Ingot Iron. The Page Steel & Wire Company 

made America’s first woven-wire fence, the invention of 
J. Wallace Page in 1883. Page fences have been used for more 
than 40 years and some of the earliest installations are still 
giving satisfactory service. 


Why Not Add Page Protection to Your Plant? 


- Wire or write for estimates and Prices. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 
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4 Mossberg ‘Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
BEAM HEADS 


ADJUSTABLE BEAM HBADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 


NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 
NON ELASTIC WEB 
| BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


All Steel 


Patent Pending 


“Shedding—Why?” 


Is discussed im our latest literature. 
Cooperation will readily eliminate this trouble. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw 
La Grange Georgia 


W. W. Greer 
733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


AMERICAN TRUST CO. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
Specializes in Textile Corporation Finance. 
Negotiates purchase and sale of Cotton Mills. 


Offers conservative investments in Textile pre- 
ferred stocks to yield from 6 1-2 to 7 1-2 per cent. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
American Trust Co. 


FRANK B. GREEN, Manager 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK VIRGINIA 


Studying the Job and Over- 
coming Tradition 


(Continued from Page 9) 


ing of cloth—work worth the wages 
you pay them. 

“Liquidating wages? 

“If you are studying the job and 
think the way out is to cut wages, 
remember that the ups and downs 
of wage rates are largely settled for 
vou by economic conditions. There 
are times when you can reduce 
wages. There are times when they 
go up in spite of you. It does not 
require brains to cul wages. 

“But if you are studying the job 
and find a way to get more cloth 
for the same wages, you are doing 
far more than liquidating wages. 

“You are putting your mill organ- 
ization in stronger position for all 
economic and competitive positions 

whether business conditions take 
wages up or down. 

“You are liquidating your over- 
head charges—which you do not do 
by simply cutting wages. 

“You are liquidating your own 
wages—doing something to justify 
your own salary. 

“Studying the job has been the 
keynote of Draper .service to the 
textile industry for more than a 
century. It brought every advance 
we have made in improved machin- 
ery. We are still on the job of 
studying the job. Our service men 
are at the call of those who want 
to study the job in their own par- 
ticular mill and under their own 
special conditions.” 


British Cotton Industry 
Revives 


Manchester, Eng—Signs of a 
thorough-going improvement in the 
cotton section of the British textile 
industry are by now fairly unmis- 
takable. The recent decision of the 
Laneashire Master Spinners’ Feder- 
ation to put the mills working on 
American cotton (an estimated 36,- 
000,000 spindles out of a total of 
56,000,000) on 32.hours a week basic 
time instead of the 26% hours hith- 
erto prevailing seems to put an of- 
ficial seal of approval to the better 
sentiment which has been prevail- 
ing some time, although it leaves 
some distance still to go before the 
post-war “normal full time” of 48 
hours a week is reached. 


The impetus to the increase of 
spinning activities seems to have 
been the shortage of yarns com- 


plained of by exporting manufac- 
turers. The cotton trade, fairly well 
localized in the southern portion of 
Lancashire, depends on export trade 
for about 80 per cent of its business 
and to the extent of only 20 per 
cent on the home trade. The con- 
tinued depression in the latter, 
therefore, has been more than over- 
come by the improving demand 
from abroad, particularly from the 
Far East, which can be depended on 
to absorb 50 per cent or thereabouts 
of Great Britain’s total exports of 
piece goods. 
Exports of Piece Goods. 

The following figures, in millions 

of square yards of piece goods, indi- 
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cate the extent of this improvement 
compared with last year: 


1924. 1923. 

India 1.251 1,073 
China 239 163 
Total . 8,341 3,097 


The yarn export trade shows as 
good results on a smaller scale, 123,- 


000,000 pounds having been sent 
abroad in the first nine months of 
this year as against 105,000,000 


pounds in a similar period in 1921. 

These results are all the more en- 
couraging as they have been achiev- 
ed in the face of highly unsettled 
internal conditions in Chima, while 
in India the modern mechanized 
lextile industry has passed the nas- 
cent stage and is putting up a 
vere and increasing competition 
against the British product, helped 
along somewhat by the idealogical 
economic phases of Indian national- 
ism. The profits that are being 
made by mills located in India are 
illustrated by the recent distribu- 
tions of semi-annual dividends by 
nine of them, which averaged 4146 
rupees per share of. average nomi- 
nal value of 490 rupees, an indicat- 
ed return of nearly 60 per cent on 
the apparent invested capital. 


Se - 


Advance in Mill Shares. 


Stock marketwise the public esti- 
mation of the earning prospects of 
British mills seems to be marked by 
great optimism. Sixteen major Lan- 
cashire cotton spinning mills whose 
shares are quoted on the provincia! 
exchange, such as Bolton and Man- 
chester, showed an average quota- 
tion of 4s 7d a few days ago, com- 
pared with an average of 3s 2d on 
July 30. 

A great factor in the improved 
situation of the spinners has been 
their ability to preserve industrial 
peace without raising wages to a 
level which would endanger their 
ability to export goods. 

The increase in working time be- 
side supplying additional income to 
some 100,000 employees also means 
a proportionately more efficient 
utilization of existing equipment, 
and to that extent, therefore, a low- 
ering of production costs per unit 
of output. 

A still further increase in work- 
ing hours, while not contemplated 
in the immediate future, is consid- 
ered not unlikely should a great po- 
tential merchantile demand appear, 
which is now on a hand-to-mouth 
basis owing to the fluctuations of 
the raw commodity. A stabilization 
of raw cotton prices would be re- 
garded as a boon, but is not seen as 
immediately forthcoming. 


Latvian Textile Industry Plans 
Expansion. 


Two cotton spinning and three 
weaving mills are now operating in 
Latvia. The largest has 18,000 spin- 
dies, and expects to increase this 
number shortly, and also add new 
machinery, Acting Commercial At- 
tache Mayer, Riga, advises the De- 
partment of Commerce. The com- 
pany plans to manufacture all kinds 
of cotton textiles and to undertake 
bleaching and dyeing operations. 
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Spinners’ Assn. Comments 
on Trade Conditions 


The following was i8tfed Wed- 
nesday by the Southern Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association: 

“In one of- the Eastern trade pa- 
pers there recently appeared an 
article commenting on the improved 
quality of Southern yarns. We quote 
as follows: 


““That Southern yarns have forg- 
ed ahead in recent years is demon- 
strated by the large extent in which 
they have supplanted Eastern yarns 
in this market, a good many houses 
now handling Southern yarns exclu- 
sively, while others whose business 
formerly consisted only of Eastern 
spun yarns, have for some time past 
been also handling a line of selected 
spinnings from the South.’ 3 

“We believe that this improve- 
ment in quality of Southern yarns 
is not due alone to care in manu- 
facture and inspection, but also 
largely to the fact that im the past 
year owing to depressed business 
conditions, night runs have to a 
material extent been abandoned. 
While under certain conditions 
night operations are necessary, at 
the same time it is admitted that the 
quality of night spun yarns does not 
reach the degree of perfection of 
those manufactured on day runs. 

“Now that the quality of Southern 
yarn is admittedly as good as the 
Eastern, it would be the height of 
folly to deteriorate the quality by 
in excess of demand, prices are 
bound to weaken. At present the 
spinner holds the advantageous po- 
sition of having no surplus stocks, 
and of operating only on orders. If 
they allow this advantage to escape 
them by unnecessary production in 
the face of a slack demand, unques- 
tionably they will lose the possibili- 
ties of a potentially advantageous 
situation. A conservative policy of 
operating only to the extent of de- 
mand will unquestionably bolster 
the market and assist in establishing 
a firm and remunerative basis of 
yarns, which will immediately dis- 
appear once the first indication of 
accumulation of surplus stock is 
manifest.” 


Greene Visits Lyman Plant 


Spartanburg, 8S. C—-That the Pa- 
cific Mill development at Lyman, 
Spartanburg county, has more than 
come up to expectations, and that 
its products compare favorably with 
the very best products of the lead- 
ing mills in America, was the state- 
ment of Edwin Farnham Greene, 
president of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., at a dinner tendered by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The cotton 
manufacturing industry has got to 
work intelligently and strenuously, 
said Mr. Greene, for the next few 
years. This is not because of over- 
production, but is due in part to the 
demand for something new and va- 
ried in weaves and patterns. This 
is characteristic of the whole cotton 
goods business. It makes a problem 
which affects the mills very mate- 
rially. There is no getting away 
from the fact that the demand is 
for something novel to wear, and 
the mills must change to meet these 
demands. 


The North and the South are one 
in textiles,.and each must do its 
part in co-operating and solving 
problems facing the industry. New 
England has done a good deal in 
sending representatives to Congress, 
the leading wool manufacturer of 
Rhode Island and the leading cotton 
manufacturer of Massachusetts 
having been elected to the Senate. 


The year 1925 looks far more 
promising to the textile business 


than the present year has been. New 
England and the South are in the 
boat together. There is no. feeling 
of opposition on the. part of New 
England, but possibly a little of 
envy. I could name half a dozen 
manufacturers who would like to 
move their plants South. 

“It has been a pretty severe test 
for our company to come out into 
an open field, erect’ a large plant, 
and with green help, be able in a 
few months to turn out a finished 
product ready for. the merchant, 
that compares with the best in the 
country. 

A. V. Montgomery, president of 
Pacolet Mills, presided at the din- 
ner. 


N. Y. & N. Co. in New 
Quarters. 

The New York & New Jersey Lu- 
bricant Co., originators and sole 
manufacturers. of Non-Fluid Oil 
modern textile lubricants, have re- 
cently moved into their new offices 
at 292 Madison avenue, New York 
City. The growth of the company’s 
business has made this move neces- 
sary and in their new quarters they 
will have ample facilities for taking 
proper care of their ever-increasing 
trade. The company’s need for a 
larger home office evidences the 
steadily growing recognition of Non- 
Fluid Oil by mills and factories in 
every line of industry. This is espe- 
cially true of the textile trade, for 


today Non-Fluid Oil is used by a 
great many of the largest mills 
throughout .the United States, as 


well as In many countries abroad. 
The works of the company are lo- 
cated at Newark, N. J., and for the 
convenience of customers ware- 
houses are maintained at the fol- 
lowing points: Charlotte, N. C.; 
Greenville, C.; Atlanta, Ga.;: New 
Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Providence, R. L.; Chicago, Ill.; St. 
Louis, Mo., and Kansas City, Mo. 


United States Imports of Cotton 
Cloth Decline. 


United States imports of cotton 
cloth through the customs districts 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chieago, and San Francisco during 
November totalled 12,910,594 square 
yards valued at $2,618,749, a slight 
decline from the October imports of 
13,214,408 square yards with a value 
of $2,748,949. The November imports 
included the following classes: Pop- 
lins and broadcloths, 9,488,522 square 
yards, $1,876,070; sateens, 1,198,793 
square yards, $271,075; lawns, organ- 
dies, nainsooks, cambrics, and simi- 
lar fine goods, 801,751 square yards, 
$197,741; voiles, 450,210 square yards, 
$02,864; crepes, 819,734 square yards, 


$124,582. The balance comprised 
‘alines,. dotted swisses, ginghams 


and jacquard-woven cloths. 
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Charlotte, N. C 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


via 


Southern Railway System 


Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 


and Savannah, thence A. C. L. R. R.. 


ville for all Florida points. 


with connections at Jacksen- 


Schedule 


Southbound 
5:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte 
10:55 p. m. Ly. Columbia 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville 


Northbound 
Ar. 9:30 a. m. 
Ly. 5:40 a. m. 


Ly. 12:45 a. m. 
Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 


lumbia. 


Excellent service to and from Florida. 


Round trip Winter Excursion tickets on sale to all Florida and 


other Southern resorts daily up to 
until June 15, 1925. 
Write for descriptive booklets. 


April 30th, limited to return 


Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 


Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division l‘assenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 
Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte. N. €. 
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STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 
swilotte, N. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9998 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 


Cotton 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 
Cotton Brokers and 


Merchants 


ixtra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


GEO. M. ROSE, JR. 


Cotton 
19 1-2 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 
‘Cotton 
Greenville, 8 .C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 
Cotton 
Monroe, N. C. 


Let Us Quote You 


—__._GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 
Texas Cotton 
A Specialty 
All Grades 
Hillsboro -:- Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


GEO. V. LAUNEY & CO. 
Cotton 
Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 


Plans Additional Studies of 
Textile Trades 


Continued from Page 5) 


New York when it is not consumed 
there. A statement filed with the 
committee by the department said: 

“The marketing research work in 
cotton is being devoted to four lines 
of endeavor. The first is concerned 
with the analysis of the economics 
of cotton marketing. Particular at- 
tention is being given to a study of 
the functions of the different kinds 
of markets and their relationship to 
each other in such matters as price 
making and financing and the phy- 
sical mevement of cotton. The sec- 
ond line of study is devoted to an 
of the relationships be- 
(ween the co-operative marketing 
of cotton and the marketing as a 
private business in order to assist 
in improving the service rendered 
by grower members and assist in 
the movement ‘to develop along 
sound economic lines. Largely as a 
result of this work, the co-opera- 
tive organizations have adopted the 
(iniversal Standards and are having 
their classers licensed under the 
authority of the cotton standards 
act and their work inspected by a 
classer from the Bureau of Agricul- 
turalEconomics. The third line of 
work is a study of the world demand 
for cotton. This work is proceeding 
in close co-operation with our for- 
eign marketing division. The fourth 
study relates to the costs of mar- 
keting cotton, and is being carried 
on in co-operation with the costs of 
marketing project.” 

The record discloses that commit- 
tee members expressed great dis- 
satisfaction that the slowness of 
closing the accounts of the old Do- 
mestic Wool Section in collecting 
alleged excess profits of dealers in 
1918. Department of Agriculture 
representatives before the commit- 
tee laid the blame to slow court 
action, for which the Department 
of Justice was held responsible. 

The Bureau of Chemistry is mak- 
ing progress in its studies to develop 
intermediates for vat dyes, Dr. 
Charles A. Browne, chief of the Bu- 
reau, told the committee, saying: 

“Another project which we are 
conducting under this investigation 
is the study of the intermediates 
that are used in the manufacture of 
dyes. During the past year we have 
developed a method for producing 
the important intermediate known 
os betamin, which can be used in 
the manufacture of vat dyes. The 
\'nited States at the present time is 
producing about 96 per cent of all 
the dyes used in this country, but 
we have not, at the present time, 
made very much progress in the 


Edw. W. Geer J. Hoyt Geer 


_Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. 0. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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development of processes for man- 
ufacturing these vat dyes. The vat 
dyes are much faster and more sta- 
ble than other dyes and I believe 
that within the next five or ten 
years will eventually replace them. 
So I consider this research upon 
betamin and the vat dyes of exceed- 
ing importance. They are used, I 
might say, in the dyeing of cotton 
goods, in just the same way that 
indigo is used. Indigo belongs to 
that class of vat dyes. We are 
working also on other synthetic 
‘lyes. 

“Of course we are doing other 
work in connection with the color 
work: the determination of the 
physical constants of the different 
dyes, which we are publishing in 
the form of tables, and the develop- 
ment of processes of sulphonation 
and other methods that are used in 
the manufacture of dyes. 

“It is a very important field, and 
one that is greatly appreciated by 
the industry. I have here commen- 
datory letters of the work we are 
doing, letters which I could read to 
you if you want to hear them. 

“I might say one of the most im- 
portant intermediates that is used 
in the manufacture of dyes was de- 
veloped in our color laboratory a 
few years ago, phthalic anhydride, 
an intermediate that is used univer- 
sally in this country, is not all over 
the world, and the present process 
of making it was developed in our 
color laboratory by Doctor Gibbs 
about four years ago.” 


Fly Frames 
Continued from Page 6) 


built bobbins is when considering 
the size of the ratehet wheel. Such 
bobbins are more amenable to any 
marked change in atmospheric con- 
ditions, and contain less roving than 
firm-built bobbins of equal diame- 
ter. There is more difficulty in 
withdrawing the material at the 
next process without stretching or 
breaking, especially if not used for 
a few days. The bobbins are more 
distorted during conveyance from 
one process to another and when 
several rows are stored on the creel 
shelf. In some cases soft-built rov- 
ings when conveyed in cane skips 
are damaged to three or four layers 
deep by projecting pieces of cane. 
When soft-built bobbins are made, 
the possibility of stretched roving 
should not be overlooked. For very 
fine hank rovings, pressers may not 
be attached to the flyers and soft- 
built bobbins are designedly pro- 
duced. 


Apart from the changing position 
of the presser tending to reduce the 
pressure on the increasing diameter 
of bebbin, softer bobbins will. also 
be caused if the cotton is softer 
than usual, coils of roving too wide- 
ly spaced, ratehet wheel too small, 
cone belt slipping, and full bobbins 
from intermediate frame too fifine 
in hank. Soft bobbins here and 
there in a set can be caused by the 
roving being wrapped round the 
presser once less than usual, the 
tenter having had occasion to re- 
move one or two layers of defective 
roving, the roving not wrapped cor- 
rectly round the flyer boss, presser 
not acting properly, and the bobbin 
bevel-wheel jumping. 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Visible supply American Dec. 19th 
Into sight week ending Dec. 19th 


Mill takings, week ending Friday, Dec. 19th 
Mill takings since Aug. ist to Dec. 19th 


kxports week ending Dec. 19th 
Exports Aug. 1 to Dec. 19th 
Acreage this season 

Indicated crop July 25 
Indicated crop middle of July 
Indicated crop end of July 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 
Indicated crop end of Oct. | 
Indicated crop middle of Nov. 
Indicated crop end of Nov.. 
Ginned to Oct. ist 

Ginned to Oct. 18th 

Ginned to Nov. 14th 

Ginned to Dec. ist... 
Carryover beginning of year. ; 


5,611,000 4,357,000 4,965,000 
568,000 397 326,000 
438,000 376,000 391,000 

5,822,000 5,393,000 5.990.000 
314,000 269,000 128,000 

3.943.000 2.971.000 2,591,000 

40.403.000 38,709,000 34,016,000 

12,144,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 

11,934,000 

12,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 

12,956,000 

{2.787.000 10,788,000 10,575,000 

12,596,000 
12 7 "499 000 11,015,000 10,135,000 
{2.675.000 
t2.816,000 
12,992,000 
13,153,000 
4,527,671 
7,600,826 6,415,145 6,078,321 
11,163,400 
12,225,000 
2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales: 


1924. 1923. 1922. 

August 277,641 244,415 272,808 
September 737,010 689,435 378,390 
Uctober 947,556 781,722 798,664 
November 770,002 858,337 
December 845,581 607,853 
January 546,253 473,436 
May _... 326,357 160,368 
June | 230,979 214,851 
July 211,633 171,469 
5,772,000 4,864,027 

Mills Must Recognize Style of the foundation's investigation 


Value 


(Continued from Page 14) 


higher ideals and the attainment of 
greater perfection. In that struggle 
toward new heights, those things 
which possessed individually and 
the touch of artistry hawe always 
had the greatest value and been 
most diligently sought for not only 
by the legendary heroes of the early 
ages but by modern man. Conse- 
quently it is our aim to teach not 
only physical construction of fabrics, 
and how to make them, but also 
how to add those finer touches 
which impart grace and beauty. 

“When the industry as a whole 
fully realizes the importance of art 
and of style and the close relation- 
ship they bear to successful mer- 
chandising, it will be able to do 
much to solve the problems with 
which it is now harassed.” 


Report Partnership Plan in 
Textile Plant 


(Continued from Page 11) 


a series of investigations covering, 
in addition to the partnership plan 
of the Dutchess Bleachery, the 
Rockefeller plan of employees’ rep- 
resentation as pracitced in the steel 
mills and coal mines of the Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Co., the works 
council plan of the United States 
Government Arsenal at Rock Island, 
[ll., and the employment policies of 
William Filene’s Sons Company in 
their store in Boston. The report 


into the workings of the Rockefeller 
plan of employees’ representation— 
the next in the series—will be issued 
probably within a month. 

This series of studies was under- 
taken after interviews with a num- 
ber of outstanding engineers, social 
workers, investigators, government 
officials, employers, and representa- 
tives of labor, whose advice had 
been sought as to how the founda- 
tion could mosteffectively contrib- 
ute toward the improvement of hu- 
man relations in industry. Each 
study consisted of a first-hand in- 
vestigation of the plants involved, 
extended conversations with both 
employees and employers, examina- 
tion of records, and finally the 
checking up of all doubtful or dis- 
puted points. 


Why Surrender Powers? 


Since the state has full power to 
regulate and control child labor why 
surrender that right to the federal 
government to be administered by 
another bureau presided over by 
characters of the Miss Lathrop 
type, who admits the legislation is 
aimed at rural child labor?—Deni- 
son (Tex.) Herald. 
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SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 
Cotton 


Greenwood, Miss. 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 
Cotton 


Mississippi, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas Short and Benders. 


Yazoo, Miss., Delta Extra Sti iples. 
Clarksdale, 


W. H. Kline E. W. Cooper, Jr. 
Established 1887 


W. H. KLINE & CO. 


Shippers of Mississippi Delta and 
Upland Cottons. 
Attention Given Each 
Satisfaction Guaran- 


Persona! 
Shipment. 
feed. 


Miss. 


Yazoo City, Miss. 


f 


OKLAHOMA. 


T. J. CHAMBLESS 
Cotton 
All Grades Oklahoma Cotton 
Member Okla. State Cotton Exchange 
Ada, Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Co-operative Marketing Association for the Benefit of Its 55,000 
Cotton Grower Members 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Mklahoma City, Okla. 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with » Jalesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in the cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. L. GRAFTON & CO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 


Clarksdale, Miss. 


Staples 


MERKROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn 


| 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W.H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Expor: Department Serves 69 Foreign: Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and goon 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory: 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced or Foreed Draft 
POR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Thursday, 


December 25, 1924. 


Cotton Goods 


York.—The cotton goods 
markets were somewhat stronger 
during the week. A marked im- 
provement in the market for print 
cloths and sheetings early in the 
week served to strengthen the whole 
market. Buyers took large quanti- 
ties of print cloths on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Purchases of sheetings, drills and 
convertibles were not so large as 
print cloths, but prices on these 
goods stiffened appreciably under 
the influence of the activity in print 
cloths 

The new process on napped goods 
for fall were very favorably receiv- 
ed by the trade and many buyers 
believe these goods are now better 
values than they have been at any 
other time in the past two years. 

Some of the sheeting prices were 
firmer. There were reports of some 
good trade in 550 yard for this 
month and next at % net. Later, 
some stated that had bid % all 
around, without success, and found 
8 net to be the market. One report 
told of a choice make selling, in a 
fair way, at 8 net. For 4.70 yard, 
bids of ™% had been declined, with 
9% net, the best; 7% net for 6.15 
yard. For 31-inch, 5.00 yard, 8% 
nel was quoted; 8% net for 36-inch, 
5.00 yard; 11 net for 56x60, 4.00 yard, 
and report of some in second hands 
at %& less: 10% net had been paid 
for 37-inch, 48 squares, 4.00 yard, 
and, at the close, while the major- 
ity were holding for *% to %&, there 
were still reports of some at \4. For 
36-inch 3.00 yard, 135% to %, net, 
was reported; 14% net decline for 
40-inch, 2.85 yard, quoting %4; 11% 
net for contract of some 40-inch, 
3.75 yard, with others quoting %; 
10 net for 40-inch, 4.25 yard; some 
40-inch, 5.00 yard, reported sold at 
%,. with others quoting % to 9. 

The market has been about clean- 
ed up of print cloths at 9 cents for 
64x60s and 11% cents for 68x72s. 
Some mills are in receipt of fur- 
ther orders at those figures and 
have none for sale. Quotations are 
generally % cent above these levels 
and a little business has been done. 
At 4% cent up more goods would be 
disclosed in some places and not in 
others, the spot condition being 
substantially stronger. For 72x76s 
11% cents is now the best and 13% 
cents is asked in some places for 
i~yard 80s. For 8.20s several mills 
ask 6% cents: ‘Small sales of nar- 
row cloths were made at 6% cents 


New 


for 7.60s and 5% cents for 9-yards. 

The broadcloth trade did not de- 
velop any noticeable new features. 
Moderate sales of the more popular 
domestic numbers are heard in va- 
rious centers, but the interest, ac- 
cording to most reports, continues 
limited at the moment. For some 
spots of 128x68, all-combed, 23% 
cents was paid; there have been 
reports of this construction, quick 
delivery, at 23. On deliverfes six to 
eight weeks away, 22 to 22% cents 
continue to be heard. 

Sales of wide and sail duck and 
also hose and belting duck have 
been noted. The quantities have 
not been large but the trade indi- 
cates by its requests for nearby 
goods that it is low on supplies and 
will come in after the first of the 
year for sizable quantities. 

Cotton goods prices in primary 
markets were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 7% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 7 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 68x72s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-1n., 80x80s 13 

Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11% 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard_. 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand. 15% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 26 
Denims 1914 
Staple ginghams 10% 
Kid finished cambrics 
Dress ginghams 17 %a2 
Standard prints _... 


Austrian Textile Exports Falling Off 

The Austrian cotton textile indus- 
try reports activity in November as 
satisfactory, though somewhat be- 
low the level for the same month 
last year, according to report to the 
Department of Commerce from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Bald- 
win, Vienna. About 40 per cent of 
the cotton spindles in the Vienna 
district are operating from three 
to four days per week. Better ac- 
tivity is also reported in the Vor- 
ariberg district. Mills producing 
colored prints are well occupied. 
Although consumption has not in- 
creased, dealers are stocking im- 
ported textiles in anticipation of the 
new and higher tariff. Exports are 
affected by delayed Balkan pay- 
ments, while sales to Hungary, for- 
merly large, have declined to un- 
important amounts since the -new 
Hungarian tariff became effective 
early in the year. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


BOSTON.MASS. 
‘ 


| TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 

“a SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


GREENVILLE, S.c. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY : 
U.S.A. 


| ‘6 
, 
| 
| 
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he arn Market NEW YORK BOSTON (PHILADELPHIA = CHICAGO 
| Commission Merchants 
Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- Frame Cones. Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 
kets continued generally quiet dur- SOUTHERN OFFICE 
ing the week. There was 4 moder- 12s 404ea 26s 15 a 910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ate demand for yarns for prompt 8 
16s 30s 19 a 
delivery, covering in most cases i&s 2 a 80s tying in 47 a. 
only small lots wanted for filling in 40s a6 
bed Peeler Skeins tc. 
purposes. Buyers are not willing te : a G m | 2 | Aggl 
2-p 2-ply 50s 7 73 
for goods on hand and show the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
“es disposition to anticipate their 2-ply 40s..65. a67 ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
uture requirements. The best de- Combed Peeler Cones. ge ; : 
mand of the week was for carded 10s ” 30s 60 a eliminating flyings. 
weaving yarns. The insulating 44. 
trades and towel makers made in- to 53 ea A 65 a Gum Tragasol IS Cheaper 
quiries for small lots. The carpet 20s 53%a 10s 70 a than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
industry was also reported in the a ee 1S 
market, but wanted to buy yarns 
considerably cheaper than quoted a JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
rices. arde eeler reads Twist Skeins 7 
2°Dpiy..53 a 40e, 2-ply. 64 a 
seemed definitely checked during 24s, 2-ply..55 a 45s, 2-ply 69 a 
the last three days of the week. geese gag D HM Pres. Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsb @nd V -Pr 
“hic 10s 47 3 99s 6a . Mauney, Pres. . Steel, ce-Pres. Fran . Feleburg, 2n -Pres. 
Thi bade due to the firmness of 12s 48 2 26s 55 2 J. S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, Secretary 
spinners’ prices, the. moderately 14s 19 a 28s 57 a 
stronger cotton market and the 8 M ] 
slightly improved demand for yarns auney- tee ompany 
for. spot and nearby deliveries. Bulletin of Yarn Spinners’ Associa- 


Prices on most carded yarns were 
moved up half a cent on Thursday. 

There is little expectation of a 
yarn business of importance until 
after the turn of the year. The 
coming of the holidays and inven- 
tory periods tends to keep buyers 
out of the markets. There is a gen- 
eral belief here that the potential 
demand for yarns sufficiently 
large to cause a more general re- 
sumption of buying in January. If 
prices are held firm by the spin- 
ners, it is believed that a good busi- 
ness at reasonable prices will de- 
velop within the next several 
weeks. 

Prices in this market were pub- 
lished as follows: 
Two-Ply 


2-ply 8s 41 a 2-ply 26s 49 add 
10 42 a 2-ply 30s 50 abd2 
2-ply 16s 44 a 2-ply 40s 57 ads 
2-ply 20s_..45 a 2-ply 65 ab66 
2-ply 24s 48 

Two-Ply Skeins. 

&s 39 ea 40s 
10s to 12s ..41 40s ex. 57 ads 
l4s 42\ea 50s 65 a 
16s 4344a 60s 74 
20s 44 Tinged Carpet-— 
24s 3 and 4-ply 26%a37* 
268 49 a White Carpet 
30s 50 %a5dl sand 4-ply 38 
368 a 


Part Waste insulating Yarn. 


8s, 1-ply. 35 a35% 12s, 2-ply .38%a39 

Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..44 a44% 

10s, l-ply and 30s, 2-ply._49%a50 

2-ply 

Duck Yarns. 

3, 4 and 5-ply— 3, 4 and 5-ply— 
8s 39 16s 
10s 40 adil 20s 45 a 
12s 41 aé2 

Single Chain Warps. 
10s 4la 248 47 ea 
12s 26s 
14s 42 a 30s 50 adl 
lés 43 a 40s 57 add 
20s 44lea 
Single Skeins. 

fs to 8s 6a 20s 
108 40 a 24s 464ea 
12s ; 41 a 26s 48 a 
14s 42 a 30s 50 a 
16s 43%ea44 


tion. 


The bulletin of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association says: 


“The market remains quiet, with 
but little demand. Spinners’ prices 
and the reported market quotations 
are at wide variance. A comparison 
of eonditions existing at present and 
of a year ago are marked by the 


materially stronger position § the 
spinner occupies at the present 
time. With no accumulation of 


stocks, operations are confined to 
orders with a sufficiency of orders 
to last for several weeks to come. 
The potential situation of the mar- 
ket is strong. Consumers have been 
able to market their manufactured 
product promptly, and successfully, 
and are reported to have been able 
fo make prompt and full collections. 
They have but small stocks of yarn, 
and manufactured goods on hand, 
and their inventories are at low 
valuation. 

“While the hand-to-mouth buying 
policy still continues, it is expected 
that the first of the year will occa- 
sion buying in very much larger 
quantities to meet the increased de- 
mand for manufactured goods.” 


Italian Cotton Industry Prosperous. 

Reports from leading cotton man- 
ufacturers im Italy indicate that 
business is very active and prices 
received for goods are remunera- 
tive. The mills have unfilled orders 
for six months ahead, and there is a 
strong demand for American cotton, 
according to a cable from Commer- 
cial Attache MacLean, Rome. 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION ANC HAVE 


THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILI NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadel! phia Boston 


St. Louis Baltimore 


OTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 

Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 
write, stating counts and quality, carded or combea, skeins. 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 

Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceplance and approval! 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St.. Pawtucket, K. I 
OIRECT MILL AGENT 


’hiiadelphia Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mundeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. u. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. € 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE 


Want Department 


BULLETIN 


Thursday, December 25, 1924. 


WANTED 
First-class man to reneck and fit 
cotton mill steel rollers. None 
but a man capable of doing first- 
class work of this kind need ap- 
itv... Cox Foundry and Machine 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. Station A. 


For Sale 
| Keeler Horizontai Return Tubu- 
lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60" diameter, 
17 feet long. To carry 100 Ibs 
pressure. The Randolph Mills, 
rani linville, N. C 


Wanted 

Cornet, clarinet, bar- 
itone, others. Write stating whal 
you do in mill. Our men are paid 
for their service to band. Kiekers 
and OZETS, Suave Vou! Stamp. 
Address Band, care Bulletin. 


Band men. 


Wanted 
Four Draper loom fixers. First- 
class men. Write Sam Lovelace, 
227 West Vine St.. Lancaster. Pa. 


Overseer Spinning Available 
Man of 12 vears’ experience. Best 
of references. Can go to work at 
Address J. care Southern 
Textile bulletin. 


mce, 


COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT 


Special Machinery for 
Textile Mills 
The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
| Machine Co. 
Bethayres, Pa. 


G&S 2? Ring Traveler Specialists 
US.)\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


TRAVELER 
159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 
WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Attention Mill Managers 


Competent cotton mah employed 


by present firm for five years, 
desires change January first with 
office 
Ref- 


past 


mill as cotton man and 


work. Personal interview. 


erences from present and 


employers, No tobacco oT hooze. 
Any offer or 


Cotton Classer, care Bulletin. 


place 


considered. 


“Altention” 


Wanted Position as superin- 
tendent. Now employed. On pres- 
ent job five years. Address O. P., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Joseph L.. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pv. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80. pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
ee 


RAW STOCK DYEING 


We Specialize on Fast Colors 
We reclaim burnt and damaged cottou 
Prompt Service 


SANDERS, SMITH & CO. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


KNOXALL ROLLER CLOTH 
(Virgin Wool) 
Edward H. Best & Company 


2?2 Purchase St. 


Boston. Mass. 


WE BUY SCRAP [RON AND METAL 
And Other Waste Materials 
Write us for quotations on your accumulations 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


SMITH IRON & METAL COMPANY 


Phone 4577 Charlotte, N. C. Commerce St., at Sou. Ry. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
mployment—’? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


FOR SALE 


10,000 SPINNING SPINDLES 


D — 8 LATEST MODEL 


%” WHIRL 
STANDARD MceMULLAN BLADE 
VARYING 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 


IN FINE CONDITION 
REPLACED BY TAPE DRIVE SPINDLES 


Large Supply Filling Bobbins 
For Automatic Looms to Fit These Spindles 


SAMPLES SUBMITTED 
PROMPT DELIVERY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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BUREAU 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.0, which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

If the applicant is a subseriper to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the date vf his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
cancies in the position which he desirve. 

We do not guarantee to place everv 
man who joins our employment burea", 
but we do give them the best service «! 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts an<¢ 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent. 
No. 4327. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
My experience covers mills in both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of unusual 
achievement. No. 4328. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
2. show excellent past record. No. 
4329. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-l references. No. 
4330 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred. 
Long experience I. C. 8S. graduate, age 
6, mareied, sober. References. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 


erences. No. 4333. 
WANT POSITION as overseer cloth 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 


place. Long experience. Best of ref- 


erences. No. 4334. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits, 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION superintendent, 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. Best of 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed, 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
No. 4338. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth. Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning or superintendent of yarn 
mil. Now employed but can change 
on short notice. Can get quality pro- 
auction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4341. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding, 
20 years as overseer on all classes of 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married, 


family. .Good references. No. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics, 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
ee as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get Satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4344. 
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French Silk Trade Increases. 


French trade in silk and silk 
goods during the first nine months 
of 1924 shows a considerable in- 
crease over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1923. Raw silk imports are 
75 per cent larger and waste silk 
imports are also considerably great- 
er. Silk manufactures exported 
during the first three quarters were 
valued at 2,456.735.000 frances (france 
equals $0.0533 at current exchange 
compared with 1,639,752,000 for the 
same period of 1923. Nearly all 
countries for which statistics are 
recorded bought more French silks 
than a year ago. The two principal 
exceptions are Argentine and the 
United States. The exports of this 
class of goods to the United States 
were smaller in quantity but slight- 
ly higher in value. England, France's 
best silk customer, increased its 
purchases while Germany bought 
seven times as much as in the 1923 
period. 


Netherlands Textile Mills To Be 
Built. 

Plans are being made in the Neth- 
erlands for the construction of three 
new cotton spinning mills, Commer- 
cial Attache Cross, Brussels, cables 
the Department of Commerce. The 
enlargement and extension of oper- 
ations of three artificial silk mills 
is also contemplated. 


Strict Child Labor Laws. 

Virginia, for example, which is 
not among the more paternalistic 
States, is so strict in ifs laws and in 
its enforcement ef the laws that, 
when “Madame Butterfly” was sung 
here the other night, it was not per- 
missible for the management of the 
company to place on the stage for 
about ten minutes a plump, happy 
Japanese baby. who had nothing to 
do except sit on a cushion and wave 
two little flags. — Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 


Idieness An Enemy Of The Soul. 

if the monks of Clairvoux who 
reconstructed much of Europe were 
right in teaching that “idleness is 
an enemy of the soul,” and “to 
labor, is to pray”, then no age can 
profit by their discoveries so much, 
as youth in its earlier and later 
“teens”, so be it is not under whips 
but if his own making. 

The prohibition to labor might be 
the Waterloo of childhood in these 
days of badly unstrung ethical 
codes.— Schenectady (N. Y.) Gaz- 
ette. 


P |S 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. Established 1900 
Memphis, Tenn., Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8. Front 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


T. M. MASON COTTON 
COMPANY 


Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


| 00 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Griffin, Ga. Greenville, S. C. Charlotte, N. €. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing ana 
finishing purposes 


S. GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn. 


G. D. TAYLOR 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 


RIEST 


LOOM 
DROP WIRES 


All we ask is the opportunity to quote you—send sample of wire with request 
for quotation—we will submit samples of our product—prompt deliveries and 
unlimited capacity for large orders—smal! 
attention. 


THE GREIST MFG. CO., Dept. R, New Haven. Conn. 


Southern Representative: 
dames McCabe, P. 0. Box 219, Greenville. S. C. 


requirements receive the sanie 


= = 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 
American Moistening Co. 

The Bahneon Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

Roessier & Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., inc. 

Greene & Co. 

Sirrine Co., Jd. &. 

ASH HANDLING EGUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S. K. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baler Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
eANDS AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co 
BANK S— 

American Trust Co. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN. 

ERY-— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Gurnham Machine Co. 

T. ©. Entwistie Co. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SEAMS (All Steel)— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAMING COMBS— | 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., tne. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons ‘Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Beilt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link.Belt Co. 

Wood's, T. 8. & Sons Co. 

2 EL TING— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

i. B. Willlame & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton &@ Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

i. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. & Co. 

Graton night Mfg. Co. 
BELTING, LINK— 

Link- Belt Co. 

Lupton’s, David s Co 

BENOH LEGS, SRESSED | STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 

BICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

BLEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
BLEACHING MATERIALS— 

Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymeser Co. 

Bosson & ane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 

onneborn Sons, inc. 

nited Chemical Products Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

PFOBBIN HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

S0BBINS AND SPOOLS— 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 
David rown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

alter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

Wilits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer Cr 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS “YSTEMS— 

arrier Engineering Cerp. 
arke-Cramer Co. 


TUN MERCHANT  — 
BUBBIN STRIPPER— 

Terrell Machine Co. 
MINERAL OIL— 

Sorne, Scrymser Co. 

UNCH BUILDERS— 

‘olcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 

e. S. Rov & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 

6. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 
CARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. ©. Entwistie Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S 
Saco-.Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., tnc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link.Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co, 
Morse Chain’ Co. 


CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

international Chemical! Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 

Seydel.- Thomas Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 

6B. F. Perkins & Son, tnc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 

Economy Bater Co. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 

Fournier & Lemoine 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sales Co. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
Stee! Heddie Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
“OMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney -Stee!l Co 
Paulson-Linkroum Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
The Fa-ish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co. 
CONDUIT 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., inc. 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
——=—See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Mopedalie Mfg. Ce. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Traveler Ce. 
Roy & Son 
Easton & Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal WindIn Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tothurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cyctone Fence Co. 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciaity Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mtg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacauves & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Worke. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 


DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
LL. Senneborn Sone, tne. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 
DOORS, STEEL— 
Lupton's, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metatiic Drawing Rot! Co. 
ORINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
ORIVES, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Beit Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Loom Works. 
Greist Ge 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifugal) — 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 

FINISHING MACHINERY— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Franklin Process Co. 

Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co 

Perkins, 6B F.. & Sons, tne. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metz, H. A.., Co 

National Aniline 4 Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 

United Chemical Products Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

WORKs— 

Sayles Finishing Piants, inc. 

ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 

CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 

ELECTRIC FANS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC HOISTS— 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Beilt Co. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Huntington & - 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Genera! Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVATORS— 

Link-Belt Co. 

ENGINEERS, 

See Architects and Mill Engineers 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump &@ eli C 
See also Ventilating Ap aratus. 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECH ic— 

J. D. Hotlingsworth. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Ce. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post tren Ge. 


Hank, 


Pick, 


Page Fence and Wire Preducts Asen. 
FENVUES (iron and Wire)— 

Anenor Post iron Works. 

Cycione <.. 

Page Fence and Wire Preducts Assen. 
FINISHERS— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., tno. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Seyde!.-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

6. F Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY — 

——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 

Finishing. 

FIRE INSURANCE— 

Mutual Insurance Co. 
LAY WALL PAINT— 

- Gu Pont de Nemow + & Co., } 

FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sone Go. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 

Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine 
FLYERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddle Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T 8., Sons Co. 
Clutches. 


FUSE 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 


Anchor Post tron Works. 

GEARING, SILENT FLEXi8LEeE— 
Link- Beit Co. 

GEARS— 

Dan Gea; Co. 

GRATE BARS— 

Thomas Grate Bar Co. 

GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Co. 

GREASES— 

Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Go. 
L.. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy. B. S.. & Son Co. 

HANGERS (Ball and Socket) — 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearin 

Hyatt Roller Co. 
ittiam Sellers & Co., Inc. 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

HARNESS AND FRAMESB— 
——See Heddies and Frames. 

HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 

HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Willlams Co. 

HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 

ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Ce. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Cerp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

(INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Bone Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth. John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
Draper. 

LEATHER 
Chicago Beltin 
Edward R. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 
LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfa. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

_1QUID CHLORINE— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., tne. 
Mathieson Alkall Werke, Ine. 
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LOOMS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Co... 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfa Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness 
Works. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Gariand Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
_.OOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 
Works. 
Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
~OOM SUPPLIES— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
L_UBRICANTS— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 
E. *. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


MACHINERY ENAMEL— 

E it. du Pont de Nemours 4&4 Co., 
MANGLES— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 


and Reed 


Inc. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., inc. 
TALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Rol! Co. 
METERS— 


iis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Genera! Gilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
——See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garitand Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
Ee. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
6B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric 
Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman Co., tnc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
&. F Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co. 
Ktipstein, A., & Co. 
U. S. Ol! Co 
Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
ONE-PIECE FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina ~ gow Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
PAINTS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
i. du Pont de Nemours Co., inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, tnc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
STEEL— 
David. Sons Co. 
PAT 


Siggers & 
PERBORATE sODA— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 

Edward. R. Ladew Co. 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Garianad mtg. Co 

PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 

PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

POWER TRANSMISSION 

MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Witllam Sellers & Co., 
Wood's, T. Sons Co. 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY . 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co ine. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press ©o. ine. 

PRESSES 
Economy Baler Yo 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

PULLEYS, CAST |tRON— 

William Setlers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 

PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 

PRESSES— 
4merican Laundry Machinery Co 
Collins Bros. 

PUMPS- 

Virginia Machinery & Well.Co., Inc. 

QVUILLERS— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RAILINGS (tron)— 

Anchor Post tron Works 

READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co 

RECEPTACLES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Dictmore State Fibre Co 
Fibre Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Dary Ring Traveler Co 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Victor Ring Co. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co. 

ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co inc. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 

ROOF ING— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons, Inc. 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Saddie Co 

SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Drinking Fountains 

SASH, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson & Lane. 

Nichols Mfg. Co 
SESQUICARBONATE OF GODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stcel Cor 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GooDs)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran & Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie. Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham CGrooy 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 

SEWING MACHINES— 

Merrow Machine Co. 

SHAFTING, HANGERS, UTC.— 
——See Power Transmisvion Machinery. 

SHAFTING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wilttiam Sellers & Co., lic. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINE®S— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, inc. 

SHEET METAL WORK— 

J. N. McCausland & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


Inc. 


Works 


ALL STEEL 
PRESS 
Direct Motor Connected Completely Inclosed Chambers 
MILL NEEDS” 
JUST WHAT EVERY YARN 
This Economy yarn 
baling press is wun- 
guestionably the last 
; word in baling press 
development 

Chamber completels 
inclosed—no «penings 
The chi is 
up of four Ke TLS ot 
1oors, BO that the end 
f the chamber open 

\s is well as the des 
The four doors. how 
#5 ; ever, lock at two cor 
ners by a very sinple 

locking devic« 

This new pres 
produces a 3" 
long by 24 Wide. of 12 
to 15 cubie feet, we igh 
ing about four hun 
dred pounds and ove! 
making it possilile to 
produce bales 274 to 36 
inches deep. Wvighineg 
from two hundred and 
fifty to four hundred 
nds and «over 

hamobert five feet 
de ep Equipped with 
a directly cunnected 
electric motor capabhk 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat 
current 2 or 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle 
220 or 5650 volt.’ 

The en doors as 
well as sides 
swing out independ 
entiy, leaving all fou 
sides of the lwle ex 
posed 

'@ should like very 
much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 

this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive satis- 
factory service The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
operation Very substantially constructed 
ECONOMY BALER CO 

Ann arvor, Mich. 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Rolls 


Over the leather system before placing orders for 
new machinery, or if contemplating an increase in 
production, have them applied to their old machin- 
ery. It is applied successfully to the following 
room machinery: 


Railways Detaching Roll for Combers 
Sliver Lap Machines Drawing Frames 

Ribbon Lap Machines Slubbers 

Comber Draw Boxes’ Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT. MORE PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Springfield - - - - - Mass. 


— 
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SHUTTLES— Fales & Jenks Machine Co. Parks-Cramer Co. WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 

David Brown Co. Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. VENTILATING FANS— Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. Whitin Machine Work Ke. 8S. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Draper Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. WARPERS— Bosson 4& Lane. 


orp. 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Cv. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
MACHINERY— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
sizing STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson 4& Lane. 
A. E. Stale, Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Hawtey’s Laboratcries. 
Seydei-Thomas wv. 
United Chemical Products Cx« 
John Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 
SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL-- 
Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
SLASHER COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 
Bosson Lane. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Metz, H. & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
SOF TENERS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeer Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
sKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Ce 
Courtney, The Dana &., Ce 
Jordan Mf 
David Brown Oo 
SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemica! Products Coe. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, (née. 
SOFTENERS 

Bosson & Lane. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemirs 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham -Machine Cuo. 

FPales & Jenks Machine Cu. 


Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Cvo., 


Saco-Lowell 
uthern Spindie & Fiyer 
hitin Machine Works. 
eK 
SPINDLE REPAIRERS— 
tiournier & Lemoine. 
les J Machine Co. 
NING FR ME SADDLEls-- 
Lubricating Saddije Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Saco-Lowelil Shops. 
Draper Corp. 


SPOOLS— 

David Brown Co. 

. & Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Me Dana &., Co. 

Jordan fg Co. 

Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Pai ker Co. 

———See Bobblis. Spools, Shutties. 
SPROCKETS, 4iLENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Co. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 

American Taxtile Banding Co. 

Barber Mfo. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
STARCH— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Fefining Co. 

Keever Starch to. 

Penick & Fird, Ltd. 

Stei1, Nall A Ce. 
STOCKS AND BONDS-- 

American Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 

Wetson Mfg. Co. 
SWITCH BOXES— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 


Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


TAPE— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES— 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING APPARATUS 
B. F. Perkins & Son. In 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BELTS— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Ge. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton € night Mfg. Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
Tolhurst Machine 
iiiam Sellers & CGo., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOOL CABINETS AND STANDS, 
STEEL)— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rooers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Altis-Chaimers Mfa. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING 
Barber Mf 
UNDERWE R "MAGHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Molstening Co. 


Roamer Machine & Foundry Co. 


rompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Draper Cor 

Easton & urnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

T. ©. Entwistie Co 


WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., ince. 
Besson Lane. 
Drake Corp. 
L.. Sonneborn ons, inc. 
-Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Véadsworth. Howland Co.. tne. 


WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
V,ASTE BINS, STEEL — 
Lupton’s. David, Sons 


Co. 
\/ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Cc., 


WASTE PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Marston. John P. 
Metz, H. A. 
Jacques, Wolf 4 Co. 
Seyde!l-Thomas Co. 
DRILLERS— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
WHIZZERS— 
Tothurst Machine Works. 


W INDERS— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
w indows— 
Lupton'’s, David, Sons, inc. 
Carrier Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
WINDOW GUARDS— 
Cycitone Fence Co. 
WINDOW FRAMES AND 
STEEL— 
Lupton’s. David. Sons Co 
WIRE PARTITICNS— 
Cycione Fence Co. 
YARNS— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 
YARN TENSION DEVICE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
YARN PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
YARN TESTING MACHINES— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


mc. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest | 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING co. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 


FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 


Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte,N. C 


Ashworth 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


rothers, Inc. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenwiile, S. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


‘Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


| 
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THEY LAST LONGER 


When Barber Spinning Tapes drive vour frames 
vou may be sure of obtaining the maximum 
amount of service. ‘There are no driving tapes 
on the market that can equal them for strength 
and length of life. The savings in tape effected 
by the use of Barber’s will quickly amount to a 
considerable sum. 
Kiven before the first tape driven cotton frame 
was in operation these tapes had proved a great 
service on worsted and jute drives. The first 
company to manufacture driving tapes, the 
Barber Mfg. Co. has always maintained its po- 
sition as leader in its field. 
Tapes for all drives, including cotton, worsted, 
jute and silk. 

BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. Lowell, Mass. 


Yr | 
SPINNING & TWISTING TAPES 
M E 

SAN puamctsco 


Morland Size, Inc. 


‘*‘The Warps Best Friend”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Bistablished 


Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
S. C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES —Sou. Agents— CHAS- L. ASHLEY 


Greenville. S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 


VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Mem. American Society of C. 


Are you “riding 
the breaks?” 


Letting waste take its course is expensive. If you are 
experiencing undue breakage in your weave rooni—get 
at the heddle operation—here is a 


likely cause of the trouble. 


facts. Study you 


The number of mills which are warding off the 
“breaks” with <> Heddles is growing all the time. 


Mill men are quick to appreciate their uniformly high 
quality—their of 


Friction is practically eliminated. 


furthering employe satisfaction. 


Shall we send you a few samples? 


L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 


Leicester, Mass. 
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Let Fix Your Requirements 


You are assured of complete satisfaction in all 
your dealings with us. 


The quality of our products and the service we 
render are alone responsible for our growth. Em- 
mons Quality Loom Harness and Reeds have re- 
tained every old customer and gained new custom- 
ers year after year. 


Write us for estimates on your needs 


{OF = 


Cotton Harness, Mail Harness, Selv- 
edge Harness, Reeds, Slasher and 
Striking Combs, Warper and Liece 
Reeds, Beamer and Dresser Hecks, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles, Etc. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., LAWRENCE, MASS. | 
Sole Agents for Wardell Pickers 


The Largest Manufacturer of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Southern Representative: GEO. F. BAHAN 


LOOM HARNESS 


AND REEDS 


EMMON 


for durability 
and service 


4 


CANS~CARS ~+BOXES AND 
ROGERS FIBRE CO. 


BARRELS 


Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 
1024 Filbert St., Philadelphia 


121 Beach St., Boston 78 Fifth Ave., New York ' 
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